nnouncing 


IMPORTANT ASPECTS 
XPANDED U-M SERVICE 


A SAMPLING OF 
NEW U-M PERIODICAL 
BACKFILE TITLES 


School and Society, 
Vols. 1-74 .. $489.00 
American Journal of Public 
Health, Vols. 312.00 
Geographical Review, 
Vols. |.38 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Vols. 1-182 
Yale Review, 
1.38 
Mississippi Valley Mis 
torical Association Pro 
ceedings, Vols. 


145.00 
1029 00 


247.00 


Vols 


27 00 


Please mention 


1 Henceforth, all University Microfilms prices 
will include packing, handling, and mailing charg- 
es. This will simplify your ordering procedures and 
aid in the budgeting of your microfilm purchases. 


2 Single reels of a selected volume or series of 
volumes may be purchased separately. Should your 
requirements be limited to some portion of a regu- 
lar University Microfilms series, simply write, ask- 
ing for a quotation on the part you prefer. In certain 
instances, this will make possible a broadening of 
your service which might otherwise be impractical. 


3 The University Microfilms catalog is being 
materially extended to include some previously un- 
available titles. This new catalog — providing a com- 
plete listing of U-M series—should be ready for 
distribution within the month. A note on your 
letterhead will reserve your copy. 


MICHIGA 


Ri 


when corresponding with its advertisers 
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New Type Trimmer Has 
Many School and Library Uses. 


Gaylords’ 
Safety 
Paper 


Trimmer 


Clean, Accurate Cuts Assured 


With New Type Rotary Cutting Wheel 


Recommended for schools and libraries . . . cuts paper, 
cloth, light board easily. Check these important features: 


1 Round cutting wheel is well-guarded; no heavy 
dangerous blade to lift; finger-tip operation. 


2 Precision tooling and rigid inspection insures a 
cutting accuracy of an unusual degree. SAFE TO USE 


3 Revolving cutting wheel maintains sharp edge Goan ote eet 
through years of use. ia 
j A \ 
4 Aluminum base construction provides extreme re 
lightness for ease in handling. 


No.812 12° cuttingedge ... . . $15.85 
No. 820 20° cuttingedge .... . 33.50 


' diate shipment on all orders. Transportation charges paid. CONTOUR CUTTING 
easy, accurate operation 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


Please mention C & RL. when corresponding with its advertisers 
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“Literary histor y has 
never been made more 
entertaining” 


CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS 


Georgia Harkness 


The principles of Chris 
tian ethics, their biblical 
foundations, and their ap 
plication to major issucs 
today is the subject of this 
book by well-known 
teacher in the held of ap 
plied Christianity The 
starting point for any valid 
Christian ethic is the reve 
lation of the nature and 
will of God that has come 
to Christ 
recorded words and 
deeds of Jesus in the New 
lestament form the only 
adequate foundation for 
Christian morality 

Dealing with these bibli 
cal foundations, the author 
takes up specihe problems 

sell ami society, mar 
riage and family, race, war 
and ace and others 
and interprets them in the 
light ol the gospel 83.75 


Also by Dr Harkness 
Foundations of Christian 
K nowled ge—$2.75 
The Modern Rival of the 
Christian Faith— 
$2.75 

Prayer and the Common 
Life (Abingdon Award 
W inner )—83 


AT Alt BOOKSTORES 


abingdon press 


R L. when corresponding with its advertisers. 


Please mention C ¢ 


MUMFORD JONES 


A History of 


American 
Magazines 


1885-1905 
By Frank Luther Mott 


The fourth volume of this famous his- 
tory covers many of the great mast- 
heads we know today—The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall's, 
Vogue, National Geographic. It cov 
ers, too, a fabulous period in Ameri 
can history—the Panama Canal was 
dug, the nation learned that its natu- 
ral resources needed conserving, the 
Russo-Japanese War came to an end 
in New Hampshire, and from the 
other side of the world it was discov 
ered that “the monkeys have no tails 
in Zamboanga.” What Americans 
made of these years, what they wrote 
and what they read is vigorously re 
corded here 


Volumes II and III of this remark- 

able work received the Pulitzer Prize, 
the enthusiastic praise of critics and 
historians. 
HOWARD MUMFORD jones said, “The 
human comedy which Mr. Mott.. 
manages to get into his 1200 odd 
pages shows that scholarship need not 
be dull... An indispensable work in 
libraries.” 


ARTHUR M. scHLESINGER: “The urban- 
ity and charm of his presentation will 
make the work interesting to all who 
care about our cultural heritage.” 
April 

788 pages, Index. Illustrated, $12.50 
GOOD NEWS: Volumes end whick 
have been cometent demand by librarians 


end will be reprinted ead will be 


available again in the Fall 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden St.. Cambridge 38, Mass 
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a “point of reference” for your future library 


With facts at your finger tips, in pleasont surroundings, 
research takes on added interest. Here, in this reference 
section, the ultimate in functional design is combined 

with precedent setting “New Life” library furniture styling. 


It invites use—like all “New Life” units! 


JOHN E. SJUOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 


1717 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA, 


mention C & RL when corresponding with its advertisers 
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> LIBRARY BARGAIN OF THE YEAR 
pm THE 1957 REFERENCE SHELF 


First of all, budget-conscious librarians know of The Ref- 
erence Shelf as one of the greatest bargains which come their 
way. For an annual subscription price of only $8.00 
subscribers receive six cloth bound volumes measuring 
and averaging 200 pages in length. | When 
bought separately each title is $2.00. | 

Second, librarians know a subscription to the Reference 
Shelf guarantees they will have on their shelves six titles 
which deal with important and controversial issues of the 
day. Five of the six books deal with single topics. These 
topics are analyzed from all points of view and their back- 
ground or history is carefully explained through reprinted 
articles and speeches by experts, including responsible jour- 
nalists and top statesmen at every level of government. The 
views of the President, his Cabinet members, and Congres- 
sional leaders are frequently represented. 


TITLES FOR 1957 WILL BE ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


The French Crisis American Highways Today 
The American Indian Rep. American Speeches: ‘56-57 
NUEA High School Debate Topic for 1957-58 
Un 1956 this topic was THE COVERNMENT AND 
THE FARMER; the 1957 topic has not been chosen.) 


The sixth tithe for 1957 is not yet definite. Each volume, 
however, will be sent to subscribers, immediately upon pub- 
lication. 


REFERENCE SHELF TITLES FROM PREVIOUS YEARS: 


The following titles are among those still in print from 
1956. They may be bought at $2.00 each: 


Juvenile Delinquency The Middle East in the Cold War 
Government and the Farmer Community Planning 
Immigration and the U.S. 


FOR USE: 


The Reference Shelf is highly recommended for use in 
Speech and Debating, Government and Political Science, and 
English classes. 


ORDER THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
FROM: 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 


Please mention C & RL when corresponding with its advertisers 
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adaptable anywhere—anytime 
to fit your space requirements 


Globe-Wernicke free-standing study or business machines can be directly con- 
earrels blend smart design with maximum nected to outlets pro- 
efficiency, and are universal space-savers in / vided on the carrel. Sin- 
any library, regardless of present or future . gle-faced free-standing 
space limitations. carrels are also available. 

Engineered to provide the most favorable For full information 
work conditions in a minimum of floor space, write for Catalog No. 314. 
these G/W study carrels are made up of 
standard component parts that can be easily 
assembled into various forms in many different 
arrangements, and just as easily dismantled 
and rearranged to meet expansion or reorgani- 
zation demands. Individual fluorescent lights CINCINNATI 12, OMIO 


Manufacturers of the World's Finest Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies, Visible Records and Library Equipment, 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers 
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Announcing a NEW 


© Paperback Series WAYNE sraTe 


BALLOT POSITION AND voren’s CHomce by Henry M. Bain and Donald §. Hecock with foreword 
by V. O. Key, Jr., 124 pages, paperbound, illustrated, $1.95 


“The first book-length study of a phenomenon that politicians have long taken into account 
in slate making.” Dayton D. McKean, Univ. of Colorado 


POLITICAL PARTY PATTERNS IN MICHIGAN by Stephen B. and Vera H. Sarasohn with foreword 
by David B, Truman, 88 pages, paperbound, $1.75 


“Extremely useful in dealing historically or analytically with political parties.” George M. 
Belknap, Michigan State University 


Journal Challenging Title 


MIYWEST JOURNAL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE PROBLEMS OF POWEEK IN AMERICAN DEMOK 

David Fellman, Editor, C. Herman Pritchett, acy edited by Arthur Kornhauser, 252 pages 
Book Review Editor casebound, $5.00 

The quarterly publication of the Midwest Five essays by Robert 8. Lynd, A. H. Maslow, 
Conference of Political Scientists carries ar Harold D. Laswell, Cc. Wright Mills and the 
ticles and hook reviews on political science Editor discussing how the existing structure 
and related areas. Annual nl me ription $6.00 of power in America impinges upon our dem- 
U.S.A., $6.15 Canada, $6.35 abroad ocratic processes and ideals 


Wayne State University Press Detroit 2, Michigan 


CUSHING-MALLOY, INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Printers of ACRL Monographs 
LITHOPRINTERS 


Known for 
QUALITY—ECONOMY—SERVICE 


Let us quote on your next printing 


Picase mention C & RL. when corresponding with its advertisers 
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COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Maurice F. Tauper, Editor 
SAMRAY ACRL Publications Officer 


Evrroriat STAFF 
Book Notes ... CARLYLE J. FRarey 
Buildings . Raven E, 
Methods . NYHOLM 
News .. Water W. Wricut 
Personnel LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 
Resources Ropert B, Downs 
Assistants to the Editor ....C, Donatp Cook; Joun C. RATHER 


COoLiecr AND Researcn Lisraries is the official organ of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, a division of the American Library Association. It includes general 
articles, official reports, addresses, reviews of selected books, and news from the field of 
wide professional interest. It is indexed in Library Literature. 

Manuscripts of articles and addresses and copies of books submitted for review should 
be addressed to the Office of the Editor, School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York City 27. Contributors should examine copies of past issues for style, and 
should submit articles carefully typed, double-spaced with wide margins. Requests for 
reprints should be addressed to ACRL, American Library Association, 50 FE. Huron St., 
Chicago |1, at the time the notification is received of the issue in which the article is 
scheduled to appear. Advertising should also be arranged with the Chicago Office. The 
scope of the journal does not permit inclusion of per-onal communications or exhaustive 
coverage by reviews of the literature of librarianship. 

Editors: Material in Cottece ano Research Lisrarivs is not copyrighted. Permission 
to reprint should be obtained from the author and editor. No comment or pronounce- 
ment can be cited as official endorsement of the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries or of the ALA. The assumption of editorial responsibility is not to be construed 
necessarily as endorsement of opinions expressed by writers. 

subscription to Cottece anp Research is included in the membership 


dues of members of the Association of College and Reference Libraries paying ALA 


dues of $6.00 or more. To all others the subscription rate is $5.00 a year. Single copies 


are priced at $1.25; orders of five or more are $1.00 each. Make checks for subscriptions 
or ALA membership payable to the American Library Association Correspondence 
about subscriptions and notification of change of address (three wecks notice requested) 
should be sent to the American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 


Illinois 


COLLEGE AND BESEARCH is published March, May, July, September and 

November—-by the American Library Association at 1201-05 Bluff Street, Fulton, Missouri. Second class 
og privilege authorized at the post office at Fulton, Missouri. Accepted for mailing at the special rate 
tage provided for in the Act of February 28, 1925, embodied in paragraph (d) (1), section 14.40, 
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NEW BOOKS from McGRAW-HILL 


Published in February and March 


American Inetitute of Physics 
ALP. HANDBOOK 
1488 pages, $15.00 


Armetrong 
MACHINE TOOLS FOR METAL CUTTING 
347 peges, $5.00 


Ball & Olson 

STERILIZATION IN FOOD TECHNOLOGY: Theory, Prac- 
tice, and Calculotions 

664 pages, $16.00 


Bennett & Lewin 
GETTING THE MOST OUT OF COLLEGE 
219 pages, $3.95 (text edition available) 


Cliften 
INTRODUCTION TO BACTERIAL PHYSIOLOGY 
430 pages, $8.50 


Counts 
THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET EDUCATION 
330 pages, $6.00 


Davis 
HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS 
576 peaes, $6.50 


Ewing, Jardetzckhy & Press 
PLASTIC WAVES IN LAYERED MEDIA 
375 pages, $10.00 


Fenn 

MANAGEMENT GUIDE TO OVERSEAS OPERATIONS. Busi- 
ness Looks Abroad—At its Opportunities and Respon- 
sibilities 

$4.50 


Gaudin 
FLOTATION 
New Second Edition. 572 pages, $12.50 


Ceyger 
MAOGNETIC-AMPLIFIER CIRCUITS 
New Second Edition. 396 pages, $7.00 


Henney & Walsh 
ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS HANDBOOK, Vol. | 
Ready in March 


Johnstone & Thring 

PILOT PLANTS, MODELS AND SCALE-UP METHODS IN 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

320 pages, $9.50 


Manas 
NATIONAL PLUMBING CODE HANDBOOK 
544 pages, $7.50 


Mickley, Sherwood & Reed 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
New Second Edition. 428 pages, $9.00 


Richter 

PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL WIRING 

New Filth Edition. 602 pages, $6.75 (text edition 
available) 


Sabershy 
ELEMENTS OF ENGINEERING THERMODYNAMICS 
318 peges, $7.50 


Taylor & Pierson 
NEW CONCEPTS IN WAGE DETERMINATION 
352 pages, $6.50 


Tuska 
INVENTORS AND INVENTIONS 
184 pages, $3.75 


Wagner 
INTRODUCTORY COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 
448 pages, $5.50 


Weber, White & Manning 
PHYSICS FOR SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 
Ready in March 


Williams & Farber 

BUILDING AN ENGINEERING CAREER 
New Third Edition. 299 pages 

$4.75 (Paper edition, $3.25) 


Zemansky 
HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS 
New Fourth Edition. 504 pages, $7.50 


ORDER NOW! 
Order now and have the books available during the first days of publication. 


MeGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers 
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NOW DOUBLE YOUR BOOK SHELF SPACE— 
» WITHOUT INCREASING FLOOR SPACE! 


ESTEY 


MULTI-DRAWER 


Fy compact SHELVING does it. 


Is your stack area becoming a problem? Now Estey prac- 
tically doubles your present shelving capacity-—without 
making costly alterations or additions to your building. This 
is done with little interference to your daily activities. 

This new shelving is installed either against walls or double- 
faced in center of rooms 

Estey’s ability to properly engineer stack equipment to the 
requirements of each particular job is recognized by li- 
brarians and architects. 

Let us tell you more about this new MULTI-DRAWER COM- 
PACT SHELVING. WRITE: 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG NO. 563 


CORPORA T 


METAL LIBRARY 


EQUIPMENT 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please mention ( R L. when corresponding with its advertisers 
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By DAVID C. WEBER 


A Quagmire of Scientific Literature? 


since Juty 1945, when Vannevar 
4 Bush described the quandary of sci 
entists who are swamped by the litera 
ture of their field, men working in pure 
science or technology have been worry 
ing about bibliographical control over 
the flood of their publications which 
threatens to interrupt their 
search.’ John E. Burchard, writing four 
years after Bush, thought that the sheer 
bulk of published writings and the difh 
culties of quick and expli it accessibility 


own re 


were causing a literary “Waterloo of Sci 
ence.”"? In 1953 and Howell 
stated that “for a number of years it has 
been apparent that conventional meth 
ods of indexing and classifying technical 
literature can no longer cope with the 
flood. It is frequently 
more economical to repeat work of the 


Maierson 


ever increasing 
past than to search the technical litera 
ture for the desired item "Ss And 
Mitchell clearly argued that “the tremen 
dous increase in the volume of technical 
literature of all kinds and fields is pre 
senting the librarian with an almost im 
possible reference task. The sheer volume 
documents is creating a filing 
When 
fact 


that many documents cut across classifi 


of these 
problem of the first magnitude 
this volume is combined with the 
cation lines, the problem of providing 
that 


Librarians as a 


bibliographies is mack 
difheult.”"* 


reference 
much more 


We May Think.’ Atlants 


Mitchell se of the UNIVAS 

ten the ' Reference Pield 


Mr. Weber is assistant to the director, 
Harvard Uniwwersity Library 


group have been slow to realize that sei 
entists are truly worried about their lit 
erature situation 

An analysis of this literature problem 
shows that in the last filteen vears the 
scientist has become a publisher in simi 
lar quantity to the humanists and social 
last centuries; 
and, in the field of science, 
ing classification and housing and re- 
trieval “has changed from macroscopic 


several 
the unit need 


scientists of the 


masses embodied in books to microscopic 
units embodied in articles.”° A compari 
son of publishing method in different dis 
ciplines may reveal the cause of the scien 
tists’ dilemma. In the humanities and 
social sciences, publication is primarily 
divided between periodicals, which de 
new research, and 


scribe the results of 


monographs, which provice the more 
fully documented statements. For both of 
these, there is adequate listing and suit 
able indexing 
hand, the publishing scheme is a com 


plex one made up of the technical report, 


In science, on the other 


the pre-print, the periodical, and finally 
the monograph little control 
bibliographically over the technical re 
port, none over the pre-print, and only 


There is 


delayed control over the periodical How 


ever, when the scientist is asked his in 


formation- gathering habits, he replies as 
follows, in this approximate order: his 
direct sources are advanced publications, 
research periodicals, technical reports, 
and handbooks, and his indirect sources 
are conversations, regular perusal of peri 


odicals, references cited in books and 


papers, abstracts and indexes." 


R. Ranganathan, L ibrar (lasnft 
paper entitled “The Information 
Johns pkine entiots” which 
Marjorie slop in her “Documen- 
M achine Special 


d 
=" 
Ane 
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“| 
| 
amnevar Ba “As 
Wonth CLAXVI 1 O* 
E. Burch The Waterloo of Science,” 
Re ¢ 1 tattor XVI 149), 94.97 
of lard nes Ma ne Punchedcard Eaui 
ment Met formers 
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It should be evident, therefore, that 
unified bibliographical control over this 
variety of publishing forms is really the 
problem, and the difficulty is not caused 
by any form of informational freakish 
ness which should force librarians or sci 
entists to turn to machine storage in 
order to gain access to the material they 
need. It is all too often that the scientist 
or documentation expert starts his argu 
ment with the thesis that scientific litera 
ture is flooding the laboratories and pro 
ceeds to argue for the de velopment ol 
the Memex, Ultratax, Rapid Selector, 
Avakian’s AMFIS, Minicard, and other 
complex and expensive devices for stor 
age and retrieval of information 

It can often be seen, through hind 
sight, that a problem has not been 
tackled by a slight adjustment but by a 
wholly new process or device which many 
times proves less suitable than the old 
process in its greatest development. Bat 
telle Memorial Institute reported one 
typical instance in a recent evaluation of 
techniques commonly used for literature 
collection and analysis. “It became quite 
evident during preliminary investiga 
tions that the old-fashioned manual sys 
tems had not previously been thoroughly 
evaluated and that thee techniques, 
thought to be outdated, seemed not to 
have been fully exploited in the past. It 
was concluded that the time had come 
for re-evaluating manual systems or com 
binations of manual-machine methods 
before proceeding exclusively to the eval 
uation and development of machine sys 
tems.’ The result at Battelle was a com 
pletely manual system 

The handling of difficult collections of 
materials, be they pamphlets, reprints, 
serials, documents, or monographs, has 
been the long-standing business of the li 
brary profession. If the librarian in the 
disciplines of pure science and technol 
ogy professes inability to handle these 


Robert W. Gibeon, Tr and Ben Ami Lipetz, “New 
Look in Manual Methods Special Libraries, XLVII 
(1956), 108 


materials and produce the information 
desired by the scientists, it may well be 
that the librarian’s approach is wrong, 
that the library is understaffed, or that 
there is not enough money put into the 
bibliographical apparatus—an expense 
which is not so glamorous a way to spend 
money as would be some unorthodox ma 
chine. To put it another way, if the in 
dexing and abstracting services in science 
do not provide the information which is 
needed, the librarian should make every 
effort to do this listing and indexing for 
reports, pre-prints, or periodical articles, 
whenever needed by his clients, just as he 
now does for monographic materials. It 
is a simple problem, and the solutions 
are also simple, though they may be mod 
erately « X pensive 

Subject analysis of material__and its 
corollary, the location of materia! from 
a subject approac h.—is a se parate and dis 
tinct problem from that of author and 
title listing. The latter is but a temporal 
problem needing concerted attention 
But the subject approach to one’s library 
is ordinarily fragmentary indeed, as com 
pared to the relative comprehensiveness 
for the author approach, so it should 
ipso facto be part of a system of indexes 
designed to reveal what exists anywhere 
in print on the particular subject of con 
cern. However, take the scientist who 
professes interest in the subject content 
of only his own library, perhaps because 
he can assume his library is all but com 
prehensive within his interests. Even 
here, library methods of an orthodox 
type can do practically everything a ma- 
chine can, and can generally do it faster. 
Shaw has said that, “depending upon the 
type of s« arch, it is even doubtful whether 
the fastest electronic machine that we can 
postulate will ever be able to search for 
a series of author entries as rapidly or as 
economically as can be done in a con 
ventional card catalog.” And he goes on 
to say that “when large files have to be 
maintained and when they have to be 
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searched repeatedly for subject informa 
tion, great reduction 
ments and in searching time and in copy 
ing time may be achieved by mechaniza 
tion.”’* 

Even this qualified statement, by a 
person who is adept at machine applica 


in spac e rr quire 


tion, suggests more for the machine than 
should be expected. The most important 
factor which is usually overlooked is that 
the machines contribute substantially 
only to the consumption end, not the pro 
duction end; because human cataloging 
or encoding is the essential preliminary 
to any mechanized storage and consulta 
tion. Vannevar Bush is at his most imagi 
native when he outlines how machines 
might hurdle this biggest of problems 
“When the 


names it 


user is building a trail, he 


inserts the name in his code 


book, and taps it out on his keyboard.”* 


Note that the human being must “name” 
the subject before the machine can store 
and return it for use; machines cannot 
yet replace traditional library methods in 
this analysis. And even on the consump 
tion end, Dr. Bush reminds us that “the 


prime ac tion of use is sele tion, and here 


machines} are halting indeed.’ 


Let 


Discussion as to the 


minute concerns 
relative merits of 
machine fre 


us turn to more 


card catalogs and storage 
quently boils down to two capacities 
high subject specificity and multiple sub 
ject approach. Specificity refers to sub 
ject access at the particular level rather 
It is one thing to put 
a book on female cat diseases under a 


than the general 


subject heading Mepicine. It is more sp 
cific to put it under the heading Mepicine 

\NIMALS, or, even more specific, under 
MEDICINE FEMALE. Although li 
brarians have always aimed at placing a 
book under its most specific heading, it 
that this 
never be taken to extremes. On the other 


CATS 


has been understood would 


“Mechanical and Electronic Aids for 
h L ibrar (1954), $30.31 


*Raloh Shaw 
Bibhogra 
Ita * mine 

* Bus 
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hand, scientists want headings that reg- 
ularly place the information under the 
most specific heading possible. Taxonom 
ic classification, based on family relation 
ships, would theoretically satisfy every 
one; but neither for machines nor for a 
classed catalog has a universally accept 
able taxonomic classification for the en 
tire range of knowledge been developed. 
Under any condition, therefore, the card 
catalog can do as well as the machine on 
specificity. 

As for multiple subject approach, class 
ification of books on the shelf provides 
single access, and this does not sufhice for 
subject approach in the sci 
in the 
However, card catalogs, 


adequat« 
nor 
social sicences 
and particularly classed card catalogs, 
can satisfy this need. A book that is listed 
in the catalog under the headings cats 
and VETERINARY MEDICINE and ANIMAI 
pisease will be given three approaches 
Here 
ically as versatile 
To see where machines run into their 


ences, even humanities and 


again, the card catalog is theoret 
as the machine 

basic trouble, one has only to considet 
the mathematical structure of language. 
Language, as analyzed by symbolic logic, 
presents extreme complications to the 
coding process and the subsequent re 
has built-in 
), in phonet 


trieval; for every language 
entropy (electronic’s “ 
ics, semantics, inflection, and syntactical 
definition in 


noise” 
construction. However, 
terms of probabilities goes far to point 
out a solution, even allowing full weight 
to redundancy (whether it is the “K” of 
key and the “K" 
messenger or leaf of a book) 
only a which will 
practical application for many years. In 
translation 


of cool, or “page” as a 
but it is still 
come to 


theory not 


his discussion of machine 
which involves coding followed by de. 
coding, Whatmough explains this small 
but as yet unsurmounted barrier 


A human translator has the necessary cir 
culatory pathways established already as pat 
terns of neural activity by virtue of being 
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bilingual, It appears likely, simply in terms 
ol regional examination of the human liv 
ing brain and its functioning that speech and 
‘thought” are very much connectible. Lan 
guage to a tremendous extent is a matter of 
habit—il it were not, communication would 
he impossible; but the areas of association on 
the basis of which most of our lirpwusistic and 
non-linguistic behavior is to be accounted 
for, the socio- personal areas, are so closely 
linked, that cerebration, if done symbolically 
with both the outside universe and inner “ex 
perience” as a unified frame of reference, is 
done with linguistic symbolism, or at least 
within a system of operations based on lin 


guistic symboliom.!! 


Machines imitate the human brain 
which is based on the neuron’s binary 
action and which handles morphemes 
(words or independently significant parts) 
rather than phonemes (parts ol words 
which are minimum speech sounds) . 

But, and this is the crux of the matter, 
the machine must now be provided with 
a Statistical distribution law for the rel 
ative Lrequency of occurrence of the units 
and constructions of language, the “cir 
culatory pathways” using “linguistic sym 
bolism,” in order for it to be an informa 
tion system independent of restrictions 
ol subject matter, size of vocabulary, hu 
man preediting or post editing, and the 
amount of text. Such a law is not vet 
within sight. Taube and his associates 
found that a “dictionary of associations” 
would be necessary to solve many of the 
semantic problems still faced by their sys 
tem of coordinate indexing.’ And, most 
recently, Perry and his associates have 
spent years working on machine litera 
ture searching before finding that the 
coding system for machines would have 
to use symbolism for “semantic factors” 


and “analytic relationships and that a 


“oode dictionary” would have to be con 


Joshua Whatmough, Language. a Moders hens 
(New Vork t. Mart Press 

“See page 7 and passim in Mortimer Taube and 
A ate we and etrieva f inf mation by 


mentation, VI (198%) 
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structed so as to deal with language prob 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the 
use of machines for storage and retrieval 
ol information is likely to be practicable 
only through a man-machine partnership, 
and is not going to be commonly feasible 
for many years to come. If financial costs 
can be left out of the question, and if 
specificity and multiple approach are not 
critical determinants, under what con 
ditions may storage machines be superior 
to the card catalog? It is here contended 
that the machine will be the better choice 
only when all of the following conditions 
prevail 

l. A single subject is being covered 

2. There is a high concentration of 
publications in this subject area 

5. There is a continuing high intake 
rate of publications 

1. Adequate subject access is unavail 
able in published form 
5. Use is made by people having ses 
eral different approaches or uses in mind 

6. There is high urgency in the loca 
tion of every pertinent publication 

In such a case, there is a probability 
that some unorthodox method of storing 
and retrieving information may be re 
quired, (The Uniterm system of coord 
inate indexing seems suitable only when 
the above conditions apply and when the 
collection indexed is not to reach 100,000 
items.) Shera says that the use of ma 
chines “seems likely to be limited to the 
more complex problems of bibilograph 
ical searching, and therefore, they may 
not be applicable to the entire range of 
bibliothecal operations.”"* 

It is nevertheless unquestioned that li 
braries in science and technology must 
improve in order to cope with the growth 
of their diverse literature. Comprehen 
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Interscience Publishers “4 

“lease H hera Effect of Machine Methods on 
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By HENRY J. DUBESTER 


The Catalog —A Finding List? 


that as reference li 
brarians, with responsibility to 
make our views known to those con 
cerned with code revision, we should ex 
amine the alternative functions of the 
catalog. These alternatives, briefly stated, 
are between the catalog as a finding list 
and the catalog as a reference or biblio 
graph tool 

The manner in which the problem is 
postulated reminds me of the history of 
the so-called “mind-body problem.” Phi 
losophers at least as early as Aristotle 
were concerned with the relationship be 
mind and body. They knew 


that there was a relationship, but were 


tween the 


defeated in their efforts to explain ade 
quately how the material body could af 
fect the mind vice 
As long as the question was posed 


non-material and 
vcTsa 
in a manner that assumed the essential 
difference between mind and body, there 
effective 
Only when scientific reason proceeded to 
that and mind were the 


same (mind as an emergent phenomenon 


could be no understanding 


assume body 
of body in a particular state of organiza 
necessary basis secured for 


this 


tion) was the 


modern scientific investigation in 
field 

Although this is a glaring over-simplif 
cation of a complex problem, a parellel 
may be drawn to the problem offered to 
librarian. He 


assess the re lationship betwee n the cata 


the reference is asked to 
log as a finding list and as a reference tool 


The essential difference in the nature of 
the two things is assumed. Is this assump 


tion justify dl? 


Mr. Dubester is chief of the General 
Reference Bibliography 
Library of Congress 


and Dwision, 
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Problems of Reference Librarian 


The reference librarian nas faced the 
results of rather practical problems which 
the 
large libraries. Growing cataloging costs 


have confronted administrators of 
and growing costs of maintaining large 
and complex catalogs have required an 
examination of present practices and a 
development of hospitality to changes in 


The 


suggestions that have been offered at one 


the accepted way of doing things 


time or another would accomplish one or 
several changes. They would simplify cat 
aloging by limiting the information 
placed on the catalog entry or by limiting 
the research invested in securing informa 
tion for the catalog entry; or they would 
reorganize the catalog in the direction of 
Such 
might be through dividing the catalog so 


eliminating entries elimination 
that the new parts would be less complex 
than the structure of the prior whole, or 
through the withdrawal of homogenous 
elements with the further intention of 
presenting the withdrawn portions in 
book form; or through combinations and 
variations of these processes 

Invariably, in the face of these sugges 
tions, the reference librarian confronts a 


He or she 


lated experience which has demonstrated 


difhcult situation has accumu 
the usefulness of some of the information 
which would henceforth be systematically 
eliminated from the catalog card or from 
the catalog He or she 
with the inner relationships of this so 
which has led 
that 
Ihe 


reference librarian is not in a good posi 


has experience 


called “complex structure” 
to the 
would otherwise 


identification of materials 


have been missed 
tion to quantify this experience and to 
reduce it to the form of a statistical ex 
pression. The evidence is usually mar 
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shalled in anecdotal form and as such ts 


subjective, impressionistic, biased, and 


generally unreliable in this era which 
places a premium on concrete evidence 
and statistical fact 

Although a considerable literature has 
evolved concerning approaches toward 
the resolution of these questions, the 
essential problem has not been altered 
appreciably, nor have there been any 
very significant tests through practical 
implementation. Significant variations in 
the structure and in the organization of 
catalogs and in cataloging practices are 
found in special libraries and documen 
tation centers with their collections of 
special types of materials, and their ob 
ligation to serve a special public with 
predetermined needs and interests. The 
general research library, with interests in 
and humanities has re 
unallected. The gen 


library however, ac 


the arts, s mnces 
mained essentially 
eral research has 
cepted the challenge posed by the enor 
mous influx of published matter. It has 
accepted the need to explore the possi 
bility of asserting radical changes in pat 
terns that are now old enough to be sus 


pect by a new generation of librarians 


who are stimulated by the deve lopments 


in mechanization and in the ideational 


content of the broad complex we call 
“documentation 
Nevertheless, the librarian, 


in his day-by-day work of serving a gen 


reference 


eral public and assisting in providing 


broad 


to collections embracing 
fields of knowledge, is holding firm in 
and useful 
ness of the traditional approaches. He is 


all but 


insisting on the value, merit 
inarticulate, however, in his ef 
forts to convince those proposing changes 
and choices that the old approaches— the 
full cataloging, the dictionary arrange 
ments— have not lost their essential valid 
ity. There is good reason to believe that 
any attempt to dismiss the position of 
the reference librarian as a narrow effort 
to forestall the inevitable march of prog 
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ress will itself prove to be shortsighted in 
its wider implications. 


Further Questions 


Some of the difhculties in rationalizing 
the arguments, the different interpreta- 
tions and analysis, and the proposals for 
choice or change, may be dispelled if fur- 
ther questions are raised as to the exact 
meanings and implications of the terms 
“finding list’ and “reference tools” which 
are used as if all can agree on their defi 
nitions. In the context of the arguments, 
these terms are used in apparent opposi- 
tion, as if they represent different things 
and as if the proposed choice between 
them were a real and actual choice. The 
reference librarian may properly argue, 
however, that the distinction is more ap 
parent than real, and that the choice is 
spurious rather than actual 

The lack of choice 


vious when it is realized that with respect 


becomes rather ob- 


to the function of the catalog as a finding 
list the 
whatsoever 


reference librarian has no choice 
Whatever else it be or 
library's catalog must 


may 
may become, the 
to locate materials in a library's col- 
If it does not do this, it has only 


in providing 


serve 
lection 

little or 
access to the collections 


occasional value 
Thus, there is an immediate qualifica 
The cat 
alog must be a finding tool, and if this is 


tion to the choice that is offered 


accepted one half of the choice is re 
What then remains of the other 
half, the function of the catalog as an ef 


moved 


fective bibliographic or reference tool? It 
is at this pommel that we might assert cate 
gorically that in order to serve its finding 
purpose, the catalog must be a biblio 
graphic and reference tool as well; or al- 
ternatively, that only insofar as the cata- 
log provides bibliographic or reference 
information can it function adequately as 
a finding tool. This can be demonstrated 
bv a closer examination of the meaning 
of the term “finding tool.” 

Does “finding” mean merely to locate 


an entry in the catalog when the basic in- 
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formation required for the proper identi 
fication of the item (in accordance with 
established cataloging practices) is avail- 
able? Does the finding function of the 
catalog also include the responsibility to 
aid in the identification of the item as a 
precondition of its location in the col 
lections? 

If the first of these alternatives is a 
cepted as defining the finding function 
we may examine some interesting impli 
cations. We may ask, for example, what 
aspects of the conventional cataloging 
elements are basic and indispensable for 
author entry? Yes, it is in 
The title? It, too, is indis 
edition, imprint, 
tion, series and bibliographic notes, etc.? 


finding. The 
nsable 

pensable The colla 
Apparently we can do without these, as 
did the editor of the New York State Li 
brary’s Checklist of Books and Pamphlets 
in the 
signed solely with the 


Social Sciences! which was de 
finding purpose 
It means, in fact, that, in its 
the author 


and title have to be known in the manner 


uppermost 
reductio ad absurdum, only 


in which they ave entered in the catalog 
for the desired work to be findable. This, 
of course, only pinpoints the difficulty 
which is the common bond of all refer 
librarians. The author 
known but not the title, or 
The author 
other than that in which it is entered in 
The work may not be known 
title, but rather in its 
series or other relationships 


ence may be 
vice versa 
may be known in a form 
the catalog 


by author or by 


The experienced reference librarian 
can multiply these examples in kind and 
We know that not infre 
quently the problem of locating a work is 


in quantity 


not one of having incomplete informa 
tion but rather one of having incorrect 


information. In such instances, the ob- 


hlict of Rooks and Pamphlets in the Social 
ge, twocolummed list, aiming 
produced it 156 by mea 

ques at the New York 

les author, title, imprint date, 
amber compiation was designed wit 
nm the face of a special need « 
intended of 


sper purpose 


by that librar as criticiem i here 


implied 
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vious prior task to finding is the task of 


identification. Furthermore, the librar- 
ian’s task is very frequently one of selec 
tion according to practically unlimited 
criteria. This task is also one which re 
quires identification prior to location 
utilizes some or all of the 
the fully 


cataloged entry. 


and normally 
clements of conventional 

All this is to say that to divorce identi 
fication, which entails the exploitation of 
the total results of the skilled cataloger’s 
enterprise, from finding is to erect an ar 
tificial distinction which does not apply 
im practice 

To argue that the published bibliog- 
raphy can replace the bibliographic func 
tion provided by the 
broadest sense of such proposal, is to ig 


catalog, in the 


nore the fact that bibliographic compila 
tions tend to rely on the very tools that 
are to be modified. With rare exceptions, 
bibliographies are compiled in libraries 

in libraries with extensive collections 
and with catalogs which represent these 
collections in consideration of the differ 
ent types of approaches that are usually 
made to the materials. If libraries were 
to limit their cataloging on the assump 
tion that the finding function is the only 
proper function of the catalog, ignoring 
the relationship between identification 
and finding, and assuming a permanent 
reliance on published bibliographies, it 
may be realized to the sorrow of the li- 
brary profession that a rather circular 
process has been engendered which de 
nies the information for the development 
of the tool that is expected to serve in 
place of the information denied 

The reference 
tiously 
any decision which in the first place ac 
cepts the distinction between the finding 
and the reference functions of the cat- 
alog, and secondly asserts that the first 
has a higher order of preference than the 
second. It should be recalled that, in its 
present setting, the problem is raised and 


librarian must also cau 


investigate the implications of 
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stimulated by the attempts to secure cat 
alog code revision. Code revision, tor the 
present, concerned with the 
Rules futhor 
Title, but the recombining of rules for 


mainly 


Cataloging and 


description with rules for author and title 


entry is indicated for the future. Only in 
the farther reaches of this enterprise will 
reconsideration of the rules of descriptive 
cataloging or a code for subject catalog 
ing become matters of the moment. We 
may assume that eventually the latter 
rules will require renewed attention for 
the very same reasons that led to revision 
of the and title entry, 


including reasons based on economy, on 


rules for author 
the need for standardization, and on the 


need to make practices conform to 
changes in the environment in which the 
rules are applied 

If the reference librarian concedes that 
information provided in 


tithe 


bibliographic 


the code for author and entries 1s 
not an aspect of finding materials in the 
collections of a library through its cata 
will been set for the 


argument that such bibliographic intor 


log the Stage have 
mation is dispensable in the descriptive 
and subject analysis of this material 

Im the 
the choice 
No attention has been paid to 


foregoing we have mentioned 


contromting the reference li 
brarian 
the most prominent user of the library's 
reader 


inarticulate, he is anonymous. He 


catalog— the reader is not 
only 
may or may not experience problems in 
his use of the catalog. If he does, he may 
or may not seck help from the reference 
librarian. Conventionally, we have per 
mitted the reference librarian to repre 
sent the reader, assuming that there is an 


This 


assumption, like so many others that are 


essential identity between the two 
made in this broad problem area, is not 


entirely warranted. The reference librat 
ian, at least today, approaches his service 
and work with certain academic prepara 
tion which is soon comple mented by ac 


tual experience in the use of the catalog 
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which helps in coping with the vagaries 
and the complexities that have so far 
been an inescapable adjunct of reference 
The 


In the college and university li 


work. reader is an indeterminate 
entity 
brary he may be a graduate or under 
graduate student, a member of the fac 
ulty, a visiting scholar. In the general 
large public or research library (and this 
group frequently includes our large uni 
versity libraries) the reader may be a 
scholar, a layman pursuing a variety of 
individual interests, or even a burden 
fact, the 
that is to be drawn among the larger li 


and all 


crackpot In distinction 
braries is becoming more diffuse, 
tend to serve many olf the same elements 
with difference in concentration and ofh 
cial emphasis. A reader who is a scholar 
and specialist in a given field may use 
the library for purposes entirely uncon 
nected with his specialization and may 
therefore the attributes of the 


undergraduate 


have all 
student or layman. The 
objective appraisal of reader behavior is 
coming to the forefront of 


The Library of the Massachusetts 


recognized 
needs 
Institute of 
the techniques of “operations research’ 
behavior. Per 


Fechnology has exploited 


recently to study readet 
haps of more immediate consequence is 
the Catalog Use Survey sponsored by the 
American Library 


standardized 


Association, which 


uses a questionnaire to 


itemize reader behavior at the catalog, 


discriminating between subject and 
author approaches, but permitting analy 
sis of their relationships; and also dis 
criminating between the approaches to 
the catalog in terms of their success and 
failure. The findings of such studies need 


not necessarily agree with the less ob 
jective appraisals by the reference librar 
ian, At present, they are first approaches 
and may correctly be considered as the 
basis for further exploration in detail 
Their importance, in long range exten 
sion, is not to be 


hazardous, 


underestimated. It 


would be however, to sud 
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denly shift grounds and to assume that 
of preliminary 


the objective evidence 
studies of reader behavior can justify 
courses of action questioned by the col- 
lective experience of reference librarians 
This 
agreement, which may be not at all the 


of course, assumes an essential dis 


cast 
One 


final aspect of the problem of 
between the catalog as a finding 
and as a bibliographic or reference tool 
requires attention. It has been posited 
that the distinction between the catalog 
as a finding tool against its use as a ref 
erence and bibliographic tool is not a 
realistic or a practical one. If this is ac 
cepted, what are the consequences of this 
view on the scope and structure of the 
catalog, and more immediately on the 
problem of code revision? 

We would like to approach an answer 
The ref 


librarian is necessarily faced with 


in a rather roundabout manner 
the fact that there is a direct retationship 
information in 
the catalog and the ease of his work. This 
whether the reference librarian 


between the amount of 
ms true 
works only with readers, or in addition 
rephes to written reference inquiries, 
compiles bibliographies, or undertakes 
research projects, Stated in another fash 
ion, it is the common experience of ref 
erence librarians that the larger the num 
ber of approaches to a work in a catalog, 
task of the reference li 
Cherefore, any development in 
for author and title entry which 
limits the 


the easier is the 
brarian 
the coc 
information on the catalog 
card, or which reduces the approaches to 
a work, would appear to hinder rather 
librarian in 


materials 


than to serve the reference 


identifying and locating 

through the use of the catalog 
Even granting this, we know that the 

of many mem 


reference librarian is one 


bers of a larger library team, and that 
many functions besides that of reference 
depend on the catalog for their effective 
Code will affect 


performance revision 
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the entire staff, not merely the reference 
librarian. It is this which has to be con 
sidered by the entire library profession, 
of which the reference librarian is merely 
one compone nt 

With this in mind, it may be suggested 
that a revised code should be one that has 
as its goal the ideal catalog. It may pro 
vide for economies, insofar as such econo 
mics are of a type which a significant 
number of libraries are likely to adopt; 
but it should not let the desire for econo 
my become a limiting factor on the code 
itself. We must remember that regardless 
of how pressing the problems are which 
have caused library administrators to ex 
amine their present practices, there still 
remain with 
their within 
boundaries and with adequate staff to 


libraries ability to limit 


acquisitions prescribed 
catalog current acquisitions. Such librar 
ies will not be served by rules oriented to 
those libraries seeking curtailment in the 
quality of the cataloging effort in order 
to achieve quantity. Even the latter will 
in Most cases reserve certain types of ma 
terials for ideal cataloging in perfect re 
ognition of the lasting Importance of this 
type of record for long-term reference 
work, It then behoove the indi 
vidual take administrative 
steps designed to adapt the code as r 


would 
library to 


vised to their particular situation, Cer 
tainly this has been the normal state of 
things in libraries whether we wish to 
recognize the fact or not 

It is this writer's understanding that 
the original impetus toward code re 
vision was prompted by the recognition 
of a need to rationalize the rules as they 
have developed, to bring together re 
lated which are 


throughout the body of the present code, 


rules now scattered 
to improve rules for entering corporat 
bodies and societies and institutions, and 
in general to develop a code with a co 
herent body of principles and a reduced 
emphasis on individual rules for all pos 
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By LEO R. RIFT 


An Inexpensive Transaction Number 


Charging System With Book Record 


M™ OF THE MECHANIZED charging sys 
tems fail to meet the requirements 
of university, college, and certain other 


libraries. These libraries need a record 
of charged out books arranged by call 
number, The system proposed here is de 
signed to meet this need specifically and 
to bring about operational savings at the 
samme tine 


braries that are conte mplating extensive 


It is of special interest to li 


reclassification, because book pockets and 
book cards have been eliminated. Librar 
ies with crowded charging desks will wel 
come the separation of the book dis 
charge procedure from the desk 

The components of the proposed sys 
tem are not new. Transaction numbers 
have been used for charging with success 
in many libraries; and marginal punched 
cards, used lately in libraries, have been 
employed in business establishments for 
such a long time that the patent rights 
have expired. The proposed system is 
flexible, but 


point out the many possible variations 


very there is no need to 


in order to show more clearly the on 
modification of most general application 
Libraries with circulation figures of less 
than 100 per day may prefer to dispense 
with the punching of the transaction 
number in charging, then hand-dort the 
charge cards in the final discharging pro 
cedure 

Coie 


the availability of the charge cards for 


feature of the proposed system is 


analysis of book circulation without in 
terference to the regular circulation rou 


Mr. Rift is serials cataloger, University 
of Missouri Library 
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tines. Overdues and renewals require a 
extra work; but the 
adoption of the system is urged on the 
premise that this extra work is well com 


small amount of 


pensated by work savings on regular char 
ges, which are greatly in the majority 
As is generally true, a full description 
of an unfamiliar system appears much 
more complicated than the system would 
be in operation. In our description, we 
shall follow the processes connected with 
a book, just cataloged, through the prep 
aration, charging and discharging proced 
ure; then we shall examine how the sys 
tem works; and finally we shall compare 
it, working step by working step, with the 
book-card /date-due tab system, the two 
book-cards system, and the call slip used 
as charge card (closed-stack library) sys 


Preparation, Charging, and 
Discharging of a Book 


The book has just been cataloged and 
both a designated page and the spine 
have been marked with the call number 
A date-due slip is pasted into the book 
and it is ready for shelving. No book 
pocket or book card is needed 

When the patron wants to take the 
book out, he is required to fill out a 
charge card essentially like the one il 
lustrated. These cards should be freely 
available to the partons for use at the cat 
alog. In closed stack libraries they would 
serve also as call slips 

At the charging desk we find a number 
ing machine like the ones used in many 
libraries for accessioning. The machine is 


set to stamp the same number twice be- 
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fore it advances one number. Coupled 
with this numbering machine is a date 
stamp, which is set to indicate the date 
due. The desk attendant stamps the date 
due slip and the charge card with that 
double stamping machine, so that both 
the slip and the card show the same iden- 
tical number and date due. Henceforth, 
we shall refer to the number stamped by 
the numbering machine as the transac 
tion number. 

\s soon as the date-due slip has been 
stamped, the patron can leave the desk 
with the book 

Ihe desk attendant 
charge card, a simple procedure requir 
ing detailed explanation. Let us first con 
sider the date-due code shown at the top 
The code refers to one 


punches the 


of the charge card 


calendar month and we see that there 
are ten numbers available for each 
month. Therefore, one might assign 
number (1) for books due on the first, 


and third of the month, number 
fourth, filth, and 
month, (Of 
each code number could be used 


second 
(2) for books due the 
sixth of the and so on 
cours 
to indicate a longer span of days, if de 
sirable.) 

Our punch is very similar to a three 
hole punch used in most offices, but it 
punches out in a scallop pattern all num 
bers exce pt the one which we are coding 
\ charge card for a book due January 5 
would look like the illustration of a 
charge card coded for date due 

All this punching can be done with 
the movement of one lever, just as on a 
three-hole punch. The punch must be re 
set whenever the date-due code changes 

On the right-hand side of the charge 
card we see the code for the transaction 
number. This type of code is the stand 
ard sequence sorting code adopted for 
marginal punched cards. Again, we use a 
punching machine similar to a three-hole 
punch, but instead of one lever punching 
three holes, we have a punch key for each 


number shown on the card, each key 
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marked like the number keys of a type 
writer o1 Fach key 
punches outa groove at the spot desig 


adding machine 


nated by the corresponding number on 
the card 

fo punch the transaction number $76 
into the charge card, the attendant in 
serts the card and presses the following 
keys: 100, 200, 70, 2, and 4. The 
hand margin of the card then looks like 


right 


the accompanying illustration. 
After a little practice on the transac 
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Cann Coorp ror Transaction 


tion number punch the attendant will 


be able to press two keys simultancously, 
so that the whole punching process may 
be accomplished in approximately ten to 
twelve seconds per card.! 

The card is then filed by book number 
in the circulation file (book record) and 
normally remains there till the last coded 
night of 


due date im our cas the 


January 6, because date-due code num 
ber 2 covers the period of January 4, 5, 
and 6 

We will come back to our charge card 
later on after discussing the first step in 
the discharge procedure and the use of 
mimeographed or printed check lists 
The lists represent transaction numbers 
arranged in columns, headed by the dat 
due code number, starting with number 
one and ending with the maximum num 
ber circulation expected during the tine 
code effective——in 


that one date-cluc 


cuir cam thre cireulation ex 
pected during three days 


he n 


action number on the date-cdue slip and 


book is returned, the trans 
the corresponding number on the check 
list are both crossed off the check list. The 
book is immediately ready for shelving 
date-due 


As mentioned, the card for 


number 2, 
$76 
tion file till the night of January 6. On 
a clerk or desk attend 


ant takes a key for marginal punched 


January, 1953, transac 


tion number remains in the circula 


the following day 


cards, which resembles a knitting needle 


Charwe could te 
pre punched and kept at the harge desk The heorre 
would t @ paper ke wh would ther 

te the ard. Tf thie we apm 


the author will glad! supply further informatio: 


bought pre numbered 


ars preferable 
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with a handle. He inserts the key through 
holes of the 
tray and lifts out the 


the number 2 date-due cod 
cards in each file 
cards so coded with one movement for 
each tray. That action ends the discharg 
ing procedure for our particular book, 
provided it has been returned on time 
and does not represent a special charge 
Problems of that nature will be discussed 
at the end of the following section 


How the System Works 


\ny charging system must be designed 
to perform a particular job at the lowest 
possible cost of operation. Practically all 
circulation records indicate which books 
are charged out to whom and when they 
this information 


are duc In our case 


must be filed by call number, so that a 
person inquiring about a particular book 
can be told whether the book is out, who 
has it, and when it is duc 

The charging and discharging proce 
dures of the proposed system have been 
explained in detail, and it remains to 
them 
now prevalent systems using book cards* 
Such a 


shows that libraries using book cards will 


compare with the routines of the 


and/or call slips comparison 
save considerable working time by elimi 
nating book cards and book pockets, but 
the patron has more writing to do on the 
charge cards, especially when he selects 
books directly from the shelves 
who check out many books may prefer 


(Patrons 


to have a rubber stamp made with name 
address, and identification number and 
then carry stamped cards.) When charge 
ing books, the desk attendant must check 
the call number on the charge card with 
the one on the book. Although this pro 
takes takes litth 
longer than charging with a book card 
Book cards checked, bx 
cause they are often placed in the wrong 
book and mistakes do happen in the typ 


ing of new and replacement cards. In 


cedure some time, it 


also must be 


*Reok card are bearing the author, tithe, and 
hook sumber of a book and are placed inside that book 


while it is on the shelwes 
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closed stack libraries that use call slips 
for their charge files, the charge card 
would also serve as call slip and the say 
ings in adopting the proposed system 
would be derived entirely from the sim 
plified discharge procedure rhe punch 
ing of the charge card takes little more 
time than any other means of indicating 
the date 

When the book is returned, only the 
transaction numbers are crossed off on 
the check list and on the date-due slip 
How does that procedure affect our circu 
lation routine? In the first place, the book 
returned to the charging 


due#4 


need not be 
desk or 
The book can be handled in an adjacent 
room, by a person who need not know 


circulation file for discharging 


anything about book numbers and the 


circulation file. Because the crossing off 
of the transaction numbers takes only a 
book is immediately 
shelving there 
fewer inquiries when books are on the 
shelf instead of being held for discharg 


The books do not 


few seconds, the 


ready for and will be 


ing with a book card 


physically interfere with access to the 


circulation file nor does the discharging 
procedure interfere with the desk attend 
the circulation file for 


cards and for 


ants access to 


filing of new answering 
inquiries.* 


contains 


circulation file (book record) 
a card for each book charged 
out, including those books which have 
been returned before the coded date due 
Because it does contain charge cards for 
books, use of a check list be 
comes necessary. To determine the 
tion of a book, the desk attendant looks 
in the circulation file with the following 
If no card is found, the book 


returned 
loca 


results (1) 
library. (2) Uf a card is found, 
the trans 
then 


is im the 
the cle sk 
action number and dat due code, 
he looks under that number on the check 


attendant looks at 


otices, it must 
f claiming the bock 


not send overdue 


* If the lbrary does 

some ther meth 

A modification permits the complete phy si al separa 
ion of book return and charge desk 
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list. (3) If the transaction number on the 
check list off, the book has 
been returned and the attendant discards 
If the transaction 


is crossed 


the charge card. (4) 
number on the check list is not crossed 
off, the book is still-out 

If a book is charged out again before 
the former charge card has been removed 
from the the attendant 
filing the new charge card will find call 


circulation file, 


number and copy number duplicated 
and he can discard the old card 
Renewals are made simply by pencil- 
ing a red “R” 
transaction 


next to the corresponding 
the check list 
Discharge of overdues and renewals and 


number on 


handling of long time charges are dis 
cussed later. 

We have pointed out that the final 
discharge procedure for most books con 
sists of pulling the charge cards from the 
circulation file by means of a key for 
marginal punched cards, But the pulled 
cards contain also the overdues and re 
To find them, we 
in sequence of transaction number by 


newals sort the cards 
means of the punched transaction num 
ber code. This is not the place to explain 
how the code works; any firm trading in 
marginal punched cards will gladly ar 
for a demonstration. At this time 
that the cards are 
aligned, then the key is inserted subse 
quently into every code groove (or hole) 
from right to left. Each time, part of the 
cards will drop out and the dropped 
cards are placed at the back of the pack 
is the fastest 
card sequence sorting system presently 


range 


it may suflice to say 


being sorted. This system 


American business establish 
The whole procedure takes only 


a few minutes for each time the cards are 


used in 
ments 


pulled from the circulation file 
Now we take the check list and pick 
out the charge card for every transaction 
The rest of the 
Cards for books 
have been renewed, as indicated 
check list, are marked with an 


number not crossed off 


cards are discarded 
which 


on the 
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“R If desirable, overdue notices are 
sent out for the Then a 


signal tab is placed on the upper left 


overduc books 
hand margin of each card and the cards 
are put back into the circulation file 
Overdue and renewed books must be 
returned to the circulation desk for indi 
vidual pulling of the charge card. These 
cards can be found easily because they 
are marked with tabs. Charge cards for 
overdue books will be pulled automat 
further 


month for action 


ically 
They 
pulled cards by the signal tab and should 


omc a 


can be recognized among the 


be taken out before the sequence sorting 
of the cards 

Charge cards for long-time charges will 
have all datedlue numbers punched out 
and therefore are not aflected by the sort 


ing key when pulling cards due. These 


books must be returned to the circulation 
file for individual pulling of the charge 
cards. If whok checked 
out and returned in one group, as is often 


collections are 


the case in libraries with reserve rooms, 
then a special code can be punched. Such 
a code provision is shown in the illustra- 


marked 


Additional special coding could 


tion of the charge card 
seTVeE 
be provided on the bottom and left-hand 
margin of the card for charges and circu 
lation analysis. To drop out cards so 
coded, all cards roust be removed from 
the circulation file in groups and the key 
The 
cards that remain on the key retain their 
proper order and can simply be placed 
back in the The 


method could be used to take inventory 


inserted at the special code groove 


circulation file same 


of a special collection checked out 


COMPARISON OF WORKING STEPS 


SYSTEM A 
book card /date-duce 
tab system 


Single 


SYSTEM C 
Call slip 


SYSTEM D 


used as 


charge card system 


(in closed stack 


SYSTEM B 
Tu 0 card 
from system A shown 


system 
(Variations 
in parenthesis) 


I. 


A book pocket is pasted into each 
book 


A book card is typed and placed in 
the book pocket of every book, in 
hundreds that will 


cluding never 


be used 2 cards) 


A date due slip is pasted into each 
brook 


Not needed 


library) 


Not needed 


Not needed 


Same as A 


Not needed 


Marginal punch card/transaction 


number stamp system 


Work 


Not needed 


Not needed 


Same as A 


mimeographed checklist 
00 copies, supply four 


Prepare 
One stencil 
years requirements 


Il. CHARGING 


The patron writes his name, num 


ber and address on the book 


card 


Desk attendant stamps date due on He 
book 
card slip 


date-due slip and on the 


COLLEGI 


Patron writes same as 
in D on call slip 


stamps 
date-due slip and call 


The patron writes name, number, 
address, call no., author, and title 


on charge card 


same on Desk attendant stamps transaction 
number and date due on the date 
due slip and on the charge card 


(all on one stamp) 
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Same as A or D ax 
cording to system used 


Desk attendant places date-due tab 


on the book card. (Not for two-card 


He files call slip 


Diese arcine 


SYSTEM A AND B 


Book is returned to circulation desk 


returned books) 


Desk attendant punches date due 
and transaction number code on 
the charge card 


He files charge card by call number 


SYSTEM D 
Book is returned near circulation 
desk for discharging procedure 
(Could be modified to return any 
where in the library.) 


are) placed into 


Pull individual book cards from the 


dues from date due file) 


Search for book card 


Enter new date due on book card 


and retile date due card) 
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Ihe transaction number appearing 
on the date due slip in the returned 
book and the corresponding oum 
ber on the check list are crossed off 
The book is immediately ready for 
helving 

Once for each date - due code 

All charge cards tor books due are 
removed from the circulation file 
by means of the sorting key 

Act on and rehle one month over 
dues. (Cards with tabs 

Charge cards are sequence sorted 
according to transaction number by 
means ol a sorting key. Transaction 
numbers not checked off on the 
check list are overdues or renewals 
Mark “R” on renewal cards. Attach 
tabs to overdue and renewal cards 
and refile. Diseard balance of cards 
nom Ihe marginal punch se 
quence sorting system is the lastest 
card sequence sorting system pres 


ently used 


Charge cards are automatically 
pulled on or after date due by 
means of the sorting key. Remove 
cards alter sequucence sorting as ex 
plained in discharging procedure 
Act on overdues. Retile charge cards 
in circulation tile 


Mark transaction number on check 
list with “R.” 


Charge card will be pulled out of 


the circulation tile on the original 
date due 


Mark charge card with “RR,” attach 
tab and refile in circulation file 
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system) 
Desk attendant files book card (s) 
by call number (and date due) call number : 
4 
x 
SYSTEM C 
eC Same as A 
for dischargis ire. (Space 
needed 
Book card(s) for each individual Same as A . 
book is (are) searched for and re 7 
moved from the circulation file (s) : 
by a person who must understand eis 
that tile the tiles Interference 
with filing of book cards and with ae 
consultation of the file Space 
needed for a person to search for ae 
the cards for returned books ; 
Book card(s) is (Same as A 
book pocket 
Book is ready for shelving Same as A Be 
IV. Ovespors 
as A ap 
Af circulation tile on or after date due Lae. 
4 Act on overdues. Change tabs. Re ea 
= hile book cards in circulation file eis 
aA (For two-card system: Write over il 
oat 
a 
V. 
Change tabs on book card. (Pull Same as A 
4 
¥ 
4 
= 


VL. Inqumirs 


Search circulation file for book card Same as A 


If no card is found, book is in the Same as A 


library 


If card is found, book is out Same as A 


Search circulation file for charge 


card 


Same as A 


When card is found, check trans 
action number on check list. If the 
number is checked off 
book has been returned, 
and the charge card should be dis 
carded. If the number is not 


checked off, book is still out 


transacthom 
on the lint 


VIL. Cotcections Our ano Rerusnep tn Ove Parcet 
(Reserve room, departments, binding, class room, etc.) 


must be discharged indi Same as A 


Rooks 
vidually 


By use of specially coded cards, the 
sorting key can be used to discharge 
the whole collection at once. This 
method can be used also for taking 
inventory of books loaned to a spe 
cial collection 


A Quagmire of Scientific Literature? 


(Continued from page 106) 


sive current subject bibliographies are a 
primary need. Tauber has stated that “it 
is almost certain that more selective sub- 
ject catalogs and more extensively used 
subject bibliographies will characterize 
subject analysis in the immediate fu 
ture.”"** A secondary need is for compre 
hensive indexing of serial publications, 
situation is distinctly unsatis 


been ineffectual 


where the 
factory. Librarians have 
in eliminating wasteful overlapping of 
services and in obtaining inclusive index 
ing; this is a critical situation into which 


Tauber and As 
(New York 


Maurice F 
lshrartes 
ndesing situation, see Verner 
Murra The Impr Bi blac 


brary _/wearter 


wer im 


ement « 


Organization, La 


COLLEGE 


must be put much more effort.'® It is log 
ical to expect that a great increase in ex 
tremely brief subject entries, arranged in 
chronological order, will characterize the 
future subject indexes to scientific mate 
with the older material being in 
and with 


rials 
dexed merely by an author file, 
subject cards thrown out after a period 
of time 

It can be said with complete assurance 
that scientific libraries have somewhat 
different problems from libraries in other 
disciplines, that they are still far from 
having satisfactory bibliographical con 
trol over scientific literature, and that 
existing library methods if fully exploit 
ed can bring firm ground out of the quag 
mire that now seems to be threatening 
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By MARGARET L, HOCKER 


Punched-Card Charging System 
For a Small College Library 


Le Neep for a new charging system 
at the library of Wisconsin State Col 
lege, had long been recognized 
by the staff. With expanded college en 
rollment and the subsequent heavier de 


La Crosse, 


mands for library materials, it was noted 
that too much staff time was being con 
sumed in circulation routines and that 
the occurrence of inaccuracies of the pres- 
ent system was increasing. In order to 
present more clearly the approach to the 
problem, a brief description of the old 
charging system is given. 

The college enrollment is 1,334; the 
library's collection of circulating ma 
terials totals 63,388; the average daily 
home circulation is 82, and the charging 
period is for two weeks, Under the old 
charging system, a light-weight manila 
pad, 6” x 8", perforated into 2” 
kept at the desk for 


charges. A carbon was used with the pad 


squares, 
was recording 
so that the charges were made in dupli 
cate. When the borrower presented his 
book to be charged, the desk attendant 
wrot 
forated squares and stamped the date 
book; the merely 
signed his name. Thus, the actual charg 


the call number in one of the per 


due in the borrower 
ing procedure was rapid, requiring per 
haps not more than two minutes pet 
charge. It was the time required for the 
remainder of the routines, as well as the 
INACCUTACICS, that prompted our search 
for a system that would better serve the 


librar ree ds 


Miss Hocker is reference librarian and 
assistant professor, Wing Li 
Wisconsin State College Library, 


Florence 
brary, 


La Crosse 
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With the old system, the tabulating of 
the day's circulation, done the following 
morning, consisted of the following pro 
cedures 


Dating all charges 
Separating original charges from those 
made by the carbon 
Tearing apart the perforated sheets into 
individual charges 
Filing original charges in date file 
Counting and recording circulation 

6. Filing duplicate charges in classed file 


Discharging was a lengthy procedure, 
also, since there were two charging slips 
to be pulled-——one from the classed file, 
then the one from the date file. After all 
the previous day's returns were dis 
charged, the last routine of the daily pro 
cedure was to pull from the date file the 
charges which were just then becoming 
overdue, These charges were then filed 
in either the students’ delinquent file or 
the faculty delinquent file, alphabetically 
by name of borrower. Thus, in discharg 
ing, there were really four files to be con 
sidered—the classed file which contained 
the duplicate charges, the regular date 
file which charges not 
overdue, and the separate student and 
faculty delinquent files 

Checking for overdues was done once 


a week and consisted of the following 


contained the 


procedures: 


1, Pulling original charging slips from de 
linquent file and rearranging slips by 
call number 

2. Checking these slips with shelf list and 
writing on each overdue slip name of 

and title of 

revealed 


author book. (Sometimes 
this checking incorrect call 


numbers which left the checker wonder 
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ing what the overdue book was.) 
Searching shelves 

Checking overdue slips with classed file 
(This procedure sometimes showed that 
the book had been returned and only 
the one charge pulled.) 

Rearranging overdue charging slips by 
borrowers’ names 

Writing overdue notices 

Refiling charges in delinquent file 


The end of semester checking for over 
dues was accomplished in the same man 
Delinquent 
their 


ner as the weekly routine 


students may not re-register until 
library records are clear. Charges for stu 
dents not re-registering were filed in the 
“old Thus, this made 


another place to search in the event that 


delinquent file 


the book was returned a long time after 
Faculty over 
three 
semester, the procedure being the same, 
except that no fines were levied. Delin 
quent charges for faculty members no 


the student had left school 


dues were checked two or times a 


longer college were 
placed in still another file 

As stated at the beginning of this arti 


cle, the need to facilitate and “speed up” 


employed at the 


the entire charging process, as well as to 
eliminate the seemingly inevitable errors, 
had become a chief concern of the staff 
They therefore and 
tigated various systems, one of which was 


read about inves 
that sponsored by International Business 
Machines 


much too expensive for our library's mod- 


This seemed good, but it was 


est budget. Other experiences of libraries 
with punched-card systems were exam 
ined. In the meantime, our college re 
ceived an appropriation for a new library 
building, and staff members visited new 
the three-state area of 
Minnesota, and lowa. At 
each library visited, the charge-system 
was noted, and, at the State University 
library, the McBee Keysort 


punched card system was seen in actual 


libraries within 


Wisconsin 
of low a 
use. This seemed workable and practical 


for a large university library system. Was 
it applicable to a small college system? 
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The staff concerned with this work be- 
gan to examine the literature on punched 
cards. The article by F. G. Kilgour in 
the Library Journal for February 15, 
1939, was especially helpful. This de- 
scribed the punched-card system being 
used at Harvard at that time. Other li 
braries which were using and approving 
McBee's Keysort cards were the Univer- 
sities of Georgia, Tennessee, Indiana, 
and Brown. 

Although most of the libraries report 
ing their experiences were large systems, 
the staff at la Crosse saw no reason why 
such a system would not be feasible for a 
small library. Contact was made with 
the McBee Company, and its area rep 
resentative came to explain the Keysort 
card. Its charging forms were expensive, 
compared to the simple perforated ma 
nila pad used for the old charging meth 
od, but there was no expensive machin 
ery to purchase—only the cards, either a 
simple inexpensive hand clipper or desk 
model groover, which is rented at a very 
modest cost, an alignment block, a sort 
ing needle (resembling a blunt knitting 
needle) and a pack of card savers to be 
It was decided to try 
Keysort for two years and a supply of 


used for renewals 
forms for that length of time, since the 
cards are less expensive when purchased 
in lots of 25,000, was pure hased. The re p 
resentative showed us samples of cards 
Fach had distin« 
tive features although the general prin 


used in other libraries 


ciples were the same. With the help of 
the representative, the card shown in the 
illustration was designed 

Phe card is quite simple, and many of 
its printed items are self-explanatory 
The “Do not write below” space at the 
top is used for the date due. Enough 
room is left here for renewals. Sometimes 
it is necessary to recall a book for reserve 
or other reasons, and space is so desig 
nated for that. The “Hold for” 
used for recording a reservation on a 
book, with enough space left for name 


space is 
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and address of person for whom the book 
is to be held. It is the holes around the 
edges of the card which give Keysort its 
flexibility one-file system 


both possible and practical 


and make the 


\t the beginning of the school year, 
each week of the semester is numbered 
“Week 1,” “Week 2,” or “Week 3” in 
consecutive order. This record is kept on 
a calendar at the charging desk. The 
holes for Weeks 1, 2, and 3 are used be 
cause the regular loan period is for two 
Thus, books issued during “Week 


those 


weeks 
I” become due during “Week 3”; 
issued during “Weck 2” become due dur 
ing “Week 1,” etc. The “Week 4” hole is 
used for irregularities in charging periods 
which result from school vacations, in 
which case students are not expected to 
return materials as when charged for the 
regular two-week The actual 
charging routine consists of the follow 


ing 


period, 
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1. Borrower fill out charging card with 
call number, author, title, signature, ad 
dress, telephone number, and campus 
status. (The “Other” space on the cam 
pus status line is used for borrowers out 
side the college community.) 

2. Desk attendant checks card, espe 
cially for correctness of call number, 
stamps date due on both charging card 
and date slip in book, and drops card in 
temporary charging box. 

This charging routine consumes more 
borrower's time than the old system, but 
its advantages, as will be noted, more 
than compensate 

Tabulation of the day's circulation 
next morning is quickly done, as com 
pared with the old system. This proce- 
dure consists of the following: 

1. Desk attendant pastes card savers 
on renewal charges, then sorts by class, 
counts, and tabulates all student, faculty, 
and “other” charges. There may also be 
mending, binding, end of semester, or 
other special charges. In the case of end 
of semester charges, sometimes made to 
faculty and occasionally to students, the 
holes for Ist semester, 2nd semester, or 
summer session are used, Each type of 
special charge, which has not been so des 
ignated on the printed card, is given a 
symbol, such as 

The hole for | may be used tor a spe 


cial temporary recreation book shelf; or, 


the hole for 2 may be used for a tem 
porary history collection. A code of such 
designations of special charges is kept at 
tached to the charging desk calendar. 
When books have been lost and paid for, 
such recording is made on the charging 
card and the “Paid for books” hole is 
punched and the charge refiled until 
later when the withdrawal is noted on 
the shelf list 

2. Attendant clips holes of all charges 
according to their date-due week or other 
designation. Thus, charges made during 
“Week 1” are clipped in the “Week 3” 
space, except that special charges, such as 
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mending, binding, etc. are clipped in 
their corresponding spaces. So far, the 
holes with the alphabet are not used for 
anything, but they, too, can be desig- 
nated for any other special charges need 
ed. They may also be clipped to corre- 
spond with the borrowers’ last names, if 
ever necessary 

filed in 


one 


3. Charging cards are then 
classification file. Originally, only 
such file was kept, but, after the first 
few weeks, we decided to try two classed 
files, one for active charges, the other for 
inactive. This number of 
cards to be needled for overdues, as well 
as the number to be checked for clearance 
from 


reduces the 


records of 
school. Both these procedures will be dis 


students withdrawing 


cussed later. 

4. Discharging of return books is very 
simple and fast, since there is only the 
one charging card to be pulled, Cards are 
checked at the same time for reservations 


and overdues. The name and address of 
the person wishing a book reserved has 
been entered in the “Hold for’ 
and, upon the book's return, that person 


books returned 


spac 


mail. For 
and the fine levied 


is notified by 
late, the 
are so noted in the places designated, and 


return date 


the charging card then becomes the fine 
record, Upon payment of the fine, this 
card is marked “Paid” and is given to the 
borrower as a receipt 

The weekly checking for overdues is 
simple when compared to the old sys 
tem. [he 
week.each Monday after the filing of 
the last of last week's charging cards 


active file is checked once a 


The first step is to “needle” the cards 


for all 


For this the Keysort sorting needle 


books which have become over 
due 
is used with the alignment block which 
out in 
proper classed order, If the past weck has 
been “Week 1,” then the needle is pushed 


through the holes designated for “Week 


facilitates in getting the cards 


1" on the card. Since these charges were 
clipped “Week 1" at the time they were 


filed, all such charges left in the file drop 
in classed order, ready to be checked with 
the shelves. After searching for them on 
the shelves and in other likely places, the 
assistant then clips the holes for “Week 
2,” so that, if not returned during the fol- 
lowing week, these same overdue charges 
will again drop when “Week 2” is 
needled for 
Notices are sent to all student borrowers 


overdues the next weck. 
having books which have been overdue 
for as long as a week. Keysort has made 
this part of the work much faster, since 
the charging cards contain all informa 
tion necessary, i.¢., call numbers, authors, 
titles, and borrowers’ addresses. 

There was some doubt, at first, as to 
the feasibility of the divided classed file. 
The one-file system has definite advan 
tages in discharging and checking for the 
location of a book not on the shelves 
However, the divided file makes it 
sible to eliminate approximately half the 
cards to be needled cat h wet k Since fac 
ulty charges are often for longer than the 


pos 


regular two-week loan period, these are 
placed also in the inactive file. All faculty 
charges are clipped at the hole marked 
“Faculty”; thus, it is easy to needle these 
out of the inactive file when the time 
comes to check. In a similar manner, all 
special collections are checked from time 
by needling out such charges 
This includes all 


to tine 
from the inactive file 
end of semester charges, mending, bind- 
ing, and any special designations that 


have been made. Thus, the entire in 
active file can be checked by “install 
ments,” climinating the necessity for 


“tearing down” the whole file at one 


time 

Keysort has been in use for almost two 
years. Its one disadvantage is a certain 
cumbersomeness when a student's library 
record when withdrawing from school 
At the coll ge all stu 


must 


has to be cleared 
dents withdrawing from 
have a clearance record signed by the var- 


“ hool 


(Continued on page 131) 
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INTO THE FieLD of librarianship 
4 for holders of the Ph.D. degree in the 
various subject fields may be either for- 
tu;tous or by design. In the case of for- 
tuitous entry, very often the new librar- 
ian has been teaching or has held admin- 
istrative or research positions and because 
of an interest in some phases of librar 
ianship, perhaps through bibliograph 
ical studies, enters the library field. His 
success or failure in this venture, from 
the point of view of professional librar- 
ians, depends on how well he is able to 
pick up the basic tools of his new occu 
pation 

rhe other type of entry into the field 
of librarianship, entry by design, is gen 
erally made by the younger Ph.D.’s. The 
Ph.D. is a specialist's degree, and for the 
most part is considered training for col 
lege teaching, if for anything. Those who 
do not wish to teach enter other profes 
sions, such as industrial and private re 
search, government service, editorial and 
abstracting work, and sometimes library 
science.’ Some decide that their profes- 
sion should be librarianship while writ- 
ing their dissertations and thus are able 
to take the library school courses while 
still graduate students. Others come to 
the decision after they have taken the de 
gree and enter library school for the nec- 
essary training courses at a later date. In 
either case, they follow the library school 
curriculum and emerge as professionally 
trained librarians 

The problem for the library school oc 


Thompson, “Some Cultural Determi 
Library Quarterly 


Lawrence 
nantes of Scholarly Librarianship,” 


MMIII (1953), 261-42 


Dr. Richmond cat- 
aloger, University of Rochester Library. 
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By PHYLLIS ALLEN 


The Subject Ph.D. and Librarianship 


casioned by the presence of these holders 
of advanced degrees in varying subject 
fields is one that has become increasingly 
present and one that is not simple to 
solve? The library school curriculum, 
especially since the schools became grad- 
uate schools instead of training institutes, 
is divided into two kinds of courses: core 
library tech- 
spec ialized 


courses in the essential 
niques, and cultural or 
courses in the wider field of librarianship. 
The bibliography, infor- 
mation sources, cataloging, classification 
and documentation—-are the unique con- 
tribution of the library school, One can- 
not acquire more than a smattering of 
any of them anywhere else. They are es 
sential to the training of a librarian. The 
cultural or specialized courses pertain to 


core courses 


the educational, sociological, historical, 
public relations and administrative sides 
of librarianship and some of them could 
be omitted with no great loss.* A course 
in research methods is mandatory for the 
student starting graduate work for the 
first time. The possessor of an advanced 
degree, on the other hand, may find it of 
dubious value because research methods 
are precisely what he has been learning 
during the three or more years already 
spent in graduate school. The same thing 
applies to some extent to history and 
theory courses. They are essential for the 
new graduate student, while the holder 


Hoole, “Of the Li 
MITT (1944), 
Deeress in 
Robert B 


University 


* See, for example, W. Stanley 
brerian’s Education.” American ‘Scholar 
“Advanced 
Fields." 

“Preparation of Specialists for 


Spectal Libraries 


setmente 
(1953), 225 
of a somewhat similar nature recently 
heen expressed by Margaret Egan in her paper 
ucation for the Librariar f the Future,” at the Con 
ference on the Practical Utilization of Recorded Know! 
edge, Cleweland, January 16.18, 1956 


12% 


+ 

G b 
ay 
P 
a 

if 


of a subject degree may be ready for more 
advanced work 

In addition to the possible factor of 
repetition in some aspects of the library 
school curriculum, there is the problem 
of the length of the whole course.* A two 
year library course leading to a master’s 
degree in library science is too long for a 
person who has already spent three or 
four years in graduate school. By a little 
burning of the midnight oil, which will 
not really bother any holder of a Ph.D 


degree, the core courses can be covered 
in one semester. Por the other Lopics, per 
haps advanced reading might be advis 


able, 


The library school provides some very 


or graduate seminars 


essential knowledge which the Ph.D., for 
His first 
important gap is in the use of reference 


all his lengthy training, lacks 


materials. The location of source mate 


rial, as taught in subject fields, usually is 
sketchy because emphasis is primarily on 
criticism. The student wastes much time 


making inefficient literature searches 


informa 
better 


only one semester of 
considerably 


His 


lacuna is in using the card catalog Here 


sources he is 
equipped for his research second 
again the graduate student (and even his 
professor) has missed much and wasted 
a tremendous amount of time by not be- 
through the 
standard dictionary catalog. No instruc 


ing able to find his way 
tion in how to use a catalog is half as val 


This 


is important both for entry and in the 


uable as knowing how to make one 
use of subject he adings If the library 


course in reference and cataloging had 
come at the beginning of the graduate 
student's career instead of at the end, no 
doubt and energy 


would have been saved, particularly in 


considerable time 


gathering material for the dissertation 


Phe third weak place in the advanced 


*Wyman 


brary COvwarterly 


Parker, “College Library Personnel.’ 
ARXIV (€1954), 354: Downs 
aration of Specialieta for ersity Libraries 
MRARVIT (1940 9.1 
Education for Librarianship (1 Paris] 
17.18 


etal = Labreries 
Danton 
CO, 1949), pp 
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graduate student's technical knowledge is 
in documentation.® Here, to some degree, 
specialists in various subjects, as docu 
mentalists, have attempted to fill in gaps 
in bibliographic control, and excellent 
subject bibliographies and other aids are 
available in But much re- 
mains to be done. The contributions to 


many areas 
learning produced in this field demand 
highly specialized knowledge even more 
than library training, though the latter 
is also essential The subject Ph.D., with 
the further addition of capability in li 
brary science, is ideally educated for doc 
umentation, and his interest in this field 
is advantageous if he prefers to be con- 
nected with a library in a research insti 
tution 

Most of the Ph.D.'s in subject fields, 
being academically minded, gravitate to 
libraries. Obviously 


wards university 


they are particularly well suited as to 
relerence, bibliog 
raphy and cataloging fields. A library di 


faculty 


background for the 


rector trying to secure status for 
his staff finds it helpful to be able to 
point out that some of his people have 
background as the 


the same academic 


teaching staff. Furthermore, as subject 
specialists they fill needs connected with 
the development of specialized collec 
tions, and very likely it is as subject spe 


cialists that most subject Ph.D.'s may ex 


vect to find their forte in library work 
| 


Phe subject specialist or scholar-librar 
ian is, in a manner of speaking, neither 
fish nor fowl. Should his first interest be 
his subject or librarianship? And, as a 
corollary, should he expend his research 
energies on his subject field or on some 


is that aspect of librarianship 
communication with- 
vol that 

of the materials 


cerned with improvieg graphic 

and among grour 
f 


mentatior 


it 


concerned 
earching operat mpilatic 
ond similar means meeting specialized in 
Reserve University 
ram for Documenta 
f ert B. Downs, “Are 
College and University Academ CRI 
XV 14: Robert B ) "Academic Status of 
Librarians——A New Approach,” CRL, VI (1946), 
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aspect of library work? These are very 
real questions. It is important to the sub 
ject Ph.D. to be able to keep up with his 
main held of interest and to make con 
tributions to it. Some professional librar 
ians concerned with the matter assume 
that his occupational choice will predom 
one hears discussion as 


inate and hence 


to whether he is better off with a Ph.D 
in a special subject or in librarianship 
Actually to be worth his salt, the subject 
specialist's first interest must be his sub 


ject.” His first duty as a librarian is to his 
subject field. He has no choice in the 
matter 

The subject specialist's major interest 
in his subject is necessary to keep him 
abreast of current developments in the 
field. It is impossible to keep up to date 
in every area of knowledge. It is extreme 
ly difheult even to keep track of one’s 
own branch. One must subscribe to the 
basic journals, attend conventions, read 
innumerable books, articles and reviews, 
following the literature as best one can 
with inadequate tools. What earthly use 
would a subject specialist be if he ceased 
acquiring knowledge in his subject the 
day he joined the library staff? 

It is that the scholar-librarian 
must keep up with the developments in 
at least he 


true 
library science, too, but here 
can pick and choose, and concentrate on 
field which are of the 
litera 
ture in librarianship has one great ad 


those facets of the 


greatest use to him. Furthermore, 
vantage over that in his subject field 
most of it, in the present early stage of 
development, is comparatively easy to 
An article on the Library of 
books 
simply does not require the background 
for one on “The Place of the Turba Phil 
Development of Al 
chemy,” or “Fontana’s Laws of Irritabil 
ity.” An exception to this comment is 


understand 
Congress classification of rare 


osophor um in the 


* Robert Kerner, “Essentials in the Training of Uni 
versity Librarians.” CRL, I (1939), 33-34; Matthew 
4 Mc Kavitt Method, Scholarship and the 
Library Manual,” Special Libraries, XXXITI (1942), 
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necessary in referring to current work in 
documentation, some of which is highly 
technical. 
When it 
perhaps the subject specialist will be able 


comes to his own research, 
io devise some combination of interests 
Otherwise original studies in his own 
subject held would probably be more 
significant and congenial, and since much 
of this work must be done after normal 
working hours, he might as well have the 
pleasure of pursuing his own bent. The 
important point is that he should do 
something. As a scholar he has an obli 
gation to do research. If he is merely con 
tent to sit back and “provide service” as 
a librarian, the Ph.D. has been a waste 
of time: moreover, the library which 
hires him is not getting the full value of 
his talents 


refuge for those who are afraid of pro 


The library should not be a 


ductive scholarship 

The subject specialist who wishes to 
escape from the academic world may find 
his niche in one of the myriads of special 
libraries flourishing at the present time. 
‘These libraries re quire talents and special 
izations of all kinds, particularly in the 
sciences. They offer possibilities for flex 
ibility in administration and for experi 
mentation impossible in more formal or 
Many of the 
current interesting developments in cat 


well-established libraries 
aloging and in reference work, for ex 
ample, are coming from these libraries 
The combination of subject specializa 
tion and library training is ideal for the 
special library 

In contrast to the subject specialist, the 
Ph.D. who enters the library field in an 
other capacity not only has more choice 
as to his fie'd of research, but also as to 
the type of career he wishes to pursue 
The first and most obvious possibility is 
in administration. A_ large 
academic libraries still choose their chief 
librarians and major department heads 
from the ranks of the professors. The ar 
gument is that an ex-professor under 


number of 
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stands the needs of his erstwhile col- 
leagues better than anyone else, and there 
is something to be said for this line of 
reasoning. A tremendous literature has 
appeared in library publications regard. 


ing the education and professional re- 


quirements for library administrators and 


specialized library personnel.* The con 
troversy over whether the “untrained” li 
brarian does as well as one who has been 
especially trained for library work has by 
no means been settled. The possessor of a 


Ph.D. in 
better equipped for the special admin 


library science is considerably 
istrative duties connected with a library, 
difheulty convincing the 
The 
in a subject held, who holds an 
has 


but may have 
faculty of his academic sympathies 
PhD 
additional degree in library science, 
the advantage of being on both sides of 
the fence at once 

Other major felds of librarianship, 
notably reference, bibliography and cat 
aloging, are also open to the subject 


Php 


sions, he may spend his time in reference 


In a library having subject divi 


work connected with his own subject or 
broad general field of which his 
part refer 


discipline forms a General 


Discussion CRI 
“What Type of Research 


Nathan wan Patten 


M4; Louie R. Wilson 


Libvrartes 


the 
(1944), 112 


ence also may be appealing because of 
the great variety of information encoun 
tered. Bibliographic work, which would 
combine his special interests and librar 
ianship, may prove a happy solution. Cer 
tainly there is a great need for biblio 
graphic studies, critical bibliographies, 
detailed indexes, informative abstracts 
and other research tools requiring a high 
degree of specialization on the part of 
the compiler. The cataloging field also 
opens a wide area to his talents. Clas 
sification and subject headings in par 
ticular are extremely difheult without 
considerable background knowledge. Per 
haps the reason these subjects and cat 
aloging in general are unpopular in li 
brary school is that most students lack the 
resources one gains through advanced 
study and cannot find frames of reference 
in the vast areas covered by the classifica 
tion schemes. A person with an organ 
izing type of mind may find cataloging 
even rewarding than reference 
work 

Of all the types of library work avail 
able, the new discipline of documenta 
interesting 


more 


tion offers some of the most 
possibilities for the subject Ph.D. who 
wishes to carry on research in a combina 
tion field of his subject and librarian 
ship. Documentation is rapidly becoming 
of paramount importance because of the 
dithculty of recovering essential informa 
tion from the constantly increasing mass 
of published material, particularly in ar 
ticle, report and non-printed form. The 
selection of subject headings and index 
terms and the construction of workable 
codes for mechanical selection are jobs 
for the specialist. When one considers the 
low retrieval factor obtained with present 
subject headings,® for example, compared 
with the potential availability of material 
in library collections, the matter of get- 
ting data out of storage becomes a prob- 
(Continued on page 146) 
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F.ducat Acaden Librarianship,” Pducation 
for Librarianship, Papers Presented at the Librar i] 
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Site, Seats, Selectivity 
Some Thoughts on Planning the College Library Building 


1E POSTWAR PERIOD has been charac- 
fe rized by ever-increasing enrollments 
in both colleges and universities. The pe 
riod of general economic prosperity cou- 
pled with long-standing need has made 
possible the construction of an impres 
sive number of college and university li 
brary buildings 

Since 1945 librarians and architects 
have written instructively in general and 
specific terms about library buildings. 
Ihe literature in book and periodical 
form contains a great number of descrip- 
tions, charts, schematic plans, reproduc 
tions and reports. In addition there have 
been numerous special publications con 
taining summaries of conferences and in 
stitutes devoted to discussions and criti 
cisms of building plans. 

All of these publications were primar- 
ily printed to inform and instruct librar 
ians suffering from the seemingly endless 
labor anc intermittent frustration that 
goes with planning new buildings or re 
novating old ones. Information in con 
siderable detail, written with earnestness 
and honesty—though not always based 
on sufficient investigation 
modular and non-modular construction, 
flexibility, interior communication, wall 


exists about 


treatment, lighting, equipment, floor cov- 
erings, paint, soundproofing and a host 
of other details that pertain to library 
The librarian who has read 
and digested the literature, and has at 
tended the buildings institutes with some 
of regularity, has much of the 


buildings 


degree 


Dr. Byrd is associate director, Indiana 
Unwersity Libraries. 
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basic background necessary to plan a new 
building. 

There are, however, some features of 
planning that need re-examination and a 
more considered investigation. Our 
thinking about function, about the most 
desirable site on which to build the li 
brary, as well as provisions for reader 
and book seem more on 
hoary tradition and blind acceptance of 
statements by buildings experts than up- 
on contemporary need and = student 
habits. 

Since still more college libraries are be 
ing planned this seems an appropriate 
time for this inquiry. Attention to these 
important details may be the difference 
between an adequate functional college 
library building and one that is not only 
inadequate but inoperative. 


space based 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN A COLLEGE 
AND University Linrary Buitpine 


It is imperative in planning a college 
library building for the planners to re- 
alize that a college library differs from a 
university, public library, 
(There are of course a few hybrids that 
perform both college and public library 
functions. We are speaking now of the 
relatively unadulterated college.) This 
apparently needless admonition is not an 
attempt at humor; it seems called for. 
The literature relating to buildings does 
not always clearly emphasize the various 


special or 


and quite unlike services performed by 
the several kinds of libraries. Because of 
the dissimilar functions each type must 
have different layout, plan and design 
There are those who have maintained 
that the college, public, and university 


27 


a 
im 


library are only variant forms and that 
elements common to all three are more 
than the 
the physical structure 


differences in designing 
Perhaps it is this 
doctrine that is re sponsible for confusion 
in the minds of some library planners 
It has led to the incorporation in college 
and 
features of dubious value to the college 


hasi« 


libraries of unnecessary expensive 
It cannot be denied that all types of 
elements. All 
have patrons and give service on printed 


There 


a noticeable dissimilarity in the aims and 


libraries have common 


and other materials is, however, 
primary functions, particularly of the 
college and university library. College li 
brary services are limited by the very na 
ture of the educational program of the 
college. No such limitations apply to the 
Ihe library 
should reflect and implement the educa 


university ideal college 
tional objectivities of a particular col 
lege. It should not reflect primarily the 
professional zeal and ambition of a li 
brarian who is confused about the nature 


of his calling 


Sire 


librarian is 
for selecting the 


Customarily the college 
not solely responsible 
site for the proposed building. Adminis 
trative ofheers and trustees, who have up 
todate and intimate knowledge of stu 
dent habits and customs, usually 
the final decision. If the librarian can in 


fluence the wonderful 


make 


choice of site, a 


opportunity is presented to build the li 


serve the stu 
their 


brary where it will better 
dents changing 
habits of daily life 

For many years authorities have ad 
vised that a site should be selected “read 
from recitation halls” or 
“near the center of classroom and study,” 


without normal 


ily accessible 


or as near as possible to the “classrooms 
in the social sciences and humanities.” 
The expressed reasons for advocating 
such a location is that students rush from 
class into the library or that increased 
short-time use is made of the library dur- 
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ing the intervals that normally occur be- 
tween classes. It is also handy to have the 
library near classrooms so that students 
may return books between classes 

It can be seriously questioned whether 
such a location serves the desired pur 
pose. If the college library is located pri 
marily for the the stu- 
dents, and it should be, a site near that 
part of the campus where the students 
spend the greatest part of their waking 
hours, free of classes, would seem most 
desirable. Since, on the average, a student 


convenience of 


spends only fifteen hours each week in 
classrooms, and perhaps an equal num- 
ber of hours between classes, the instruc 
tional or classroom area cannot be re 
garded as the center of student activity 

Observation of students, I believe, will 
reveal that they spend a great amount of 
their outof-classtime in the student 
union, or activities center, and in the 
housing or dormitory units. A library on 
a site midway between the housing facili 
ties and the student union would appear 
to be the preferable location. Such a lo 
cation would be most advantageous for 
students who have developed the com 
mendable habit of studying at night and 
on weekends, free from the interruptions 
occasioned by classes 

Chere are colleges that have purposely 
built men's housing facilities on one side 
of the campus and women’s on the other 
Since the mutual attraction of male and 
female at the college age is fairly con 
stant, the student union becomes the cen 
ter of much social activity at such a col- 
lege. The ideal location for the library at 
this college would be near this gathering 
place for students 


SEATS AND ENROLLMENT 


The enrollment increase in institutions 
of higher learning is expected to reach 
flood-tide proportions by 1965. Estimates 
by educators vary, but average calcula 
tions call for a doubling of 1950 enroll 
ments by 1965. Educational facilities 
must be stretched to serve this bulge of 
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students. Some colleges will increase fac 
ulty and expand physical plants to admit 
a larger number but many will have only 
limited expansion; a few will hold the 
line at present levels. Some institutions 
have already faced this issue and an 
nounced their policies. 

While it may prove difhcult and im 
possible in some instances to get adminis 
trative decision on enrollment expansion 
it is an essential preliminary step in plan 
ning a new building; for the seating ca 
pacity, as well as other features of a li 
brary building, are directly and insepa 
linked with enrollment. In plan 


total number of seats the tra 


rably 
ning the 
ditional professional dictum has been 
that space for 30, 40, or even 50 per cent 
of the total student body should be pro 
vided. Thirty per cent is usually regarded 
as a minimum 

Explanations as to how a ratio of seats 
and students is arrived at are weak, un 
and in some instances nonexist 
Sometimes such factors as “teaching 
“honors work” 
following 


critical 
ent 
“day students,” 
The 


phrased explanations have been offered 


program 
are considered para 
in defense of seating requirements. “We 
need seats for 30 per cent of our student 
body because our students attend classes 
six days a week.” “We must plan to seat 
10 per cent of our students because cars 
are prohibited and our students must ride 
“Our tuition is higher than in 
most colleges, therefore we plan a seat 


hicvcles,”” 


ing capacity for 50 per cent of our stu 
The implication is that there 
direct six-day 
absence of cars, tuition, and li 


dent body.” 
is a correlation between 
classes 
brary use 

Perhaps this great emphasis on seats 
and the desire to have a sufficient num 
ber can be explained by the fact that 
reader space in many colleges has been 
totally inadequate. There is danger of 
overdeveloping this aspect of the college 
library to the neglect of other features. 


Seating capacity should be related to 
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the size of the student body as well as to 
the educational standards and the teach 
ing methods of the college. In planning 
space for readers, a survey of all study 


the college may 
in dormitories 


facilities of prove ol 


value. Facilities available 
and elsewhere should be included as serv 
ing the over-all varying 
percentage of students use library 


to read their own texts, any space outside 


needs. Since a 


seats 


the library can meet this requirement 
Indeed it may be cheaper to provide such 
study hall space outside the library, Use 
factor of present library facilities should 
The 
results may reveal that seats have maxi 
100 to 400 

The ques 


be charted over staggered periods 


mum occupancy for only 

hours during a given semester 
tion then arises whether to plan for nor 
mal maximum occu 
pancy which occurs for relatively short 
periods cach semester. The results of a 
local survey should reveal the approxi 
needed, With in 


trends a col 


occupancy or for 


mate seating Capacity 
formation on enrollment 
lege can provide reader space for local 
use without attention to space provided 
at colleges with similar numbers of stu 
dents 

There is no real tragedy nor lasting 
educational sin committed by occasion 
ally denying a student the privilege of 
a seat in the library. The vital, all 
important feature of library services is to 
provide the student with the book. Books 
can be read, contents can be digested, 
and a mind can be inspired and encour 
aged in a number of places not men 
tioned in library literature as study fa 
cilities. 

rHe Book Capacity 


The size of the book collection must 
be considered and the annual rate of 
growth anticipated or estimated when 
planning the building. We have been 
told that the book stock of college librar 
ies normally doubles every 15 to 22 years. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this 
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general rule. Space for books is often 
provided according to a formula: The 
college has x volumes now. It will grow 
at the rate of y volumes annually 
for 20 desired. 
x + 20y estimated size of the book 
total square 


Space 
years expansion is 
collection in 20 years. z 
feet of floor space for book storage 

Such planning for book storage in a 
new building is not only expensive but 
unrealistic. It that 
there are books of unequal educational 
The keep 
phi 


should be obvious 


value in every college library 


every book that-comes-to-the-library 
losophy has made and will make many of 


our libraries storehouses for 
thousands of volumes that are practically 


relate to daily 


college 
useless in so far as they 
student and faculty need 

It should not become a function of the 
college library to store books as a mere 
act of preserving the accumulated knowl 
edge of mankind as it is represented in 
print. Nor 


for the college to keep books that may be 


should it become obligatory 
needed for research in the distant future 
Interlibrary loans and the general availa 
bility of research material through pho 
tographic reproductions can in part sat 
isfy the latter The 
lection the 
books 


college col 
best of the 
that are 


demand 
should contain 


useful scholarly books, 
alive 


and in demand because of the cur 
needs of the collewe. Ac 
cumulation and storage belongs in the 


domain of the university and research 
library 

Maximum size of the college book col 
lection has been discussed frequently in 
the past. It has even been suggested that 
a numerical limit be placed on the gross 
hook 
volumes no longer in 
the 


Though this has been suggested it has 


size of the collection, discarding 


current demand 


when top figure is approached 
not been considered seriously and, to my 
knowledge, is not practiced by any col 
lege. A few colle ges have discarded at in 


tervals old texts, patently useless books 
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and duplicates no longer needed in mul 
tiple copies. Perhaps weeding if done 
faithfully and regularly can arrest growth. 
It is not practiced more widely, we are 
told, because of the expense involved in 
This sad 
commentary on our efficiency and might 


withdrawing books seems a 
indicate that as a profession we are ham 
strung by records 

The time is not yet appropriate seri 
ously to consider placing an arbitrary 
limit on the size of the book collection 
We still are in a competitive period and 
most of us believe in the magic of num 
bers. Some college authorities take pride 
in advertising the largest college library 
in the country, the second largest west of 
the Mississippi or the largest south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. If these authori- 
ties could be shown what these boasts 
cost in dollars and cents and how minor 
a role numbers of these volumes play in 
their program, enthusiasm 


might be less noticeable 


educational 


Since it would appear impossible to set 
a limit on the size of the book collection 
or to practice judicious weeding, it would 
appear economically wise for the college 
with a substantial number of littl 
volumes to consider two methods of shelv 
ing for the books in a new building. 
Those books for which there is little cur 


used 


rent demand could be placed in compact 
shelving in a part of the building fin 
ished at low cost. If they must be kept, 
factor that 
stored at a minimum cost to the institu 
tion. This is 
brary idea on an individual rather than 
a cooperative basis. One college library 


use would dictate they be 


essentially the storage li 


has used the basement of an adjoining 
When a 
new library is built, it might be possible 
to use part of the old library quarters for 
this purpose 
The active on 
tion could be 
manner 
educational 


building for compact storage 


frequently used collec 
shelved in the most acces 
sible The re seems to be positive 
value in putting the user 
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and the book together without barriers. 
books could be 
made freely available to all patrons. At 
periodic intervals books in this collection 
should be retired to the “dead” collec- 
tion. Similarly books from the dead col 
lections could be reactivated if in de- 


The “good” or “alive” 


mand 
CONCLUSION 


Many college libraries erected in the 
last decade contain poetry rooms, listen- 
ing rooms, rooms for group study and 
conversation, microform rooms, browsing 
rooms and lounges. All of these rooms 
were designed to further the educational 
value of the library. It is encouraging to 
see the college library become a sort of 


ious departments, including the library. 
Since the only record for Keysort ‘tbrary 
charges is the classed file, it is stul nec 
essary to check through the entire stu 
dent part of the classed file. This cum 
bersomeness can be eliminated by clip 
ping each day the initials of the borrow 
ers’ last names, which would thus reduce 
such checking to one letter of the alpha 
bet, which could quickly be needled. 
However, far, have 
been so few that the additional clipping 
each morning is not justified. Withdraw 


thus withdrawals 


als average less than one a week, and, by 
actual record, the average time for check 
ing a withdrawal is 10 minutes. The ex 
tra time, which would be spent if the 
initials of borrowers were clipped during 
the morning routine, would be much 
more than this 

As stated earlier, at first the Kevysort 
system was accepted on a two-year trial 
basis. After having used it for this period, 
its advantages and possibilities have be 
come evident. Because of the complete 


borrower information given on the charg 
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(Continued from page 122) 


second home for students. One cannot 
quarrel with these features if they are 
needed and used. But the feeling persists 
that many of them got in quite a few 
building plans by no other process than 
that of imitation. In planning a college 
library the first and only obligation is to 
provide those services which are needed 
on a local level without any thoughts as 
to what is currently in mode nationally 
or prolessionally. A college is a unique 
institution, and in spite of the pressure 
for educational mass production and 
standardization, each college differs from 
all others. The college library must play 


its role within the framework of this in- 
stitutional individuality 


ing forms, errors have been greatly re 
duced, and, when an occasional error in 
call number does occur, author and title 
are still available as guides. The entire 
circulation procedure under Keysort con 
sumes much less than half the staff time 
used with our old charging system, and 
such a saving as this compensates many 
times over for the rather expensive charg 
ing cards. Also, by dittoing the backs of 
the cancelled charging forms, satisfactory 
charging cards for magazines which cit 
culate for overnight only are available 
Just recently it was decided to rent the 
desk model groover from McBee, The 
use of the groover is an economy in time, 
since, with that, many more cards at a 
time can be clipped than with the hand 
clip that was first used. Reprinting of 
cards on which no changes are made can 
be done from the same plate, and these 
are less expensive than the original print 
ing. Keysort has been so satisfactory that 
we are planning to take it with us in our 
new building which will be ready in a 
few months 
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By SIDNEY BUTLER SMITH 


Dreams and a New Building 


oO YOU SOMETIMES SIT AND WONDER 
D what you would do if you were to 
have a new building and could plan it as 
you wished? Do you drift quietly off to 
sleep full of ideas about how wonderful 
it would be if you could only get out of 
that old fretrap you work in and could 
see yourself in a bright and shiny, new, 
ethcient building? Do you find you wake 
in the morning having solved in the dark 
recesses of a night's sleep all the prob 
lems of this building which you have 
created between 4 and 5 a.m.? 

Well, perhaps you should have a new 
what proble ms 
know that a 

your prob 


dream. Do you know 


need solving; and do you 
new building doesn't solve 
lems? It only gives you an opportunity to 
think about the ones you have, and offers 
many more to wonder about 

What are the problems librarians think 
whether they are in an old library 


do with what they have, 


about 
and must make 
or are about to embark on the great ad 
venture to find new ways of giving ex 
cellent library service 


other clientele? 


to students——or to 


General Problems 


It is not the concern of this paper to 
outline the philosophical implications of 
library 
by the time a new building is thought 


service, It may be assumed that 
about that there is general campus en 


thusiasm for it and that sincere consid 
eration has been given to the basic rea 
sons for providing good service 

As you think about this new building, 
is it clear what your role in the planning 


process is going to be? Are you going to 


Dr. Smith is director of libraries, Lou 
isiana State Unwersity 
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be on the advisory committee which 
works toward putting a program down 
on paper and then submits it to an archi- 
tect? Can you show that your building 
will be better if you are part of the plan 
ning process, even if you feel that you do 
not know all you wish to about library 
buildings? 

Who will decide whether you wish an 
outside consultant? You will undoubtedly 
feel a little lost as you begin planning 
to talk to about 
who has 
of he Ip? 


and will want someone 


your ideas. Is a consultant—one 
had rather extensive experience 
He might give you ideas with which you 
will disagree and therefore you will have 
to work hard to defend your own—or he 
will convince you. Can he serve to test 
faculty and student reaction to various 
ideas current on your Almost 


always a consultant is a busy person, in 


Campus? 


terested in being helpful but in need of 
specific directions as to what is wanted of 
him him for a day or a 
month? Do you want him to do plans or 


Do you want 


only assist in formulating a library pro- 
gram which can later be developed into 
plans? Is his relationship clear to you, to 
your archi 
tect? Do you know exactly how you can 
handle the finances? Consultants should 
be adequately paid. Will you want your 


administration, and to the 


consultant only in the early stages of a 
building or will you want him to see the 
building to completion? 

If one consultant serves your needs for 
the building, what will 
when it comes to colors, furniture 


you do 
and 


basic 


equipment of various kinds? 

With your role and that of a consult 
amt clear, are you ready to start on the 
building? Are you to have a divisional 
arrangement? Much has been written on 
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the subject, and you can find examples to 
study so that you know how it is thought 
to work out in other institutions. But do 
you know why it should or should not be 
used in yours? Perhaps it seems good sense 
from the library administration stand- 
point, but is that a good enough reason? 
Is there something about the way your in 
stitution is organized which makes it logi 
cal to have divisions in the library? You 
may well come out in your thinking with 
the need for, let's say, a humanities divi 
division and a social sci 


sion, a scicnce 


ence division. Can you tell from the way 
students take courses, or from the way the 
literature appears, that such a scheme has 
real merit for you? Or would it be more 
sensible to have an undergraduate li 
brary, a general library, and a research 
library all separate within your building? 
Or possibly a combination? 

Do you know whether you are going 
strongly that the new li- 
brary be a centralized library, or are 


to urge very 
you 
going to want to maintain departmental 
collections in various places on the cam 
pus? If there are de partie ntal collections, 
do you know whether you can afford to 
staff them, and what size they should be 
before stafiing is necessary, or how many 
volumes make a working collection which 
a ce partie ntal secretary can successfully 
look after? If some departmental collec 
tions are to be expected do you have a 
pretty good idea how much duplication is 
going to be advisable, or financially possi 
ble? 

What are you going to be able to say 
about the advantages of a closed or an 
open stack—-or are you going to have a 
stack area at all? Some recent buildings 
are arranged on a divisional plan, but in 
connection with these divisions there is a 
central stack core. If you have completely 
open stacks, are you going to have enough 
money to hire students to put books back 
and keep them that way? 

And from the beginning you are going 
to be faced with financial problems, not 
only connected with the building itself 


in order 
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but with all aspects of what the new 
building makes it possible for you to do. 
So far as we know, every new building in 
creases the demands made on the library 
and enlarges its sphere of operation, Will 
you need new staff and new services? Can 
you spend the money needed to make this 
new building work for you better than 
the old one? Can you improve your rou 
tines and equipment—-which you would 
always liked to have done anyway——so 
that you have an efhcient but personable 
ope ration where people can get what they 
want when they want it with few obstruc 
tions put in their way and every effort 
made to have things as simple and 
straightforward as possible? As your serv- 
ices increase and the requests for longer 
library hours are heard, can you staff the 
building easily with only a few people at 
a timer 


Public Services 


If it is assumed that you will have a di 
visional arrangement 
tion is made not necessarily because this 


and the assump 


is the best way of doing things but just be 
cause it is one way, and you have to start 
somewhere—what kinds of services are 
you to provide in the divisions? Will you 
want to have a central reference depart 
ment, perhaps similar to what you now 
have, or would it be better to have the 
reference work carried on by suject spe 
cialists in the not 
have a central reference department, you 


divisions? If you do 
may need some information service quick 
ly available the you may 
want to give some assistance in the use of 


near entrance, 
the card catalog, and you may want to 
have your bibliographical section conven 
iently near the cataloging or technical 
services offices. Can you do all this, and, 
if not, which need has priority? And what 
do you do about the requirements of de 
partments or schools which cross division 
al lines? And where do you put reserve 
books? 


It may be possible to work out, without 
too much stress and strain, the details of 
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giving good reference service wherever it 
is needed in a building. An equally im 
portant question is the location of circu 
lation points You will also want to con- 
sider where book-return boxes from the 
outside can be located 

If you are going to do at least some ref 
erence work in the divisions, you may 
then ask whether each division will also 
circulate its own material and keep its 
there should be a 
central circulation area for all service 

Once the circulation desk or desks have 
been decided upon, the charging system 
What is a 


does not 


records, or whether 


is desired 
take time for 


must be selected 


method which 


preparation in tee hnical services, does not 


much written 
the circulation 


delay the borrower by 
work, cases the 
desk when books go out, and is simple to 


use in discharging books so that those 


load at 


which have been returned may go at once 
to the shelves. In addition you may want 
to know who has what book and when it 
is to be returned, and you may want to 
take books in circulation. 
Does such a system exist? 

It will be necessary, however, to deter 
mine whether the records from a decen 
should be 


reserves on 


tralized circulation 


brought together in one place or whether 


process 


those from a centralized system should be 
duplicated in the divisions. An arbitrary 
decision may be the only way, but there 
probably most 
to see that du 


will be many 
frequently from the staff 
plicate re cords are available 


requests 


A good deal 
of thought must be given to the problem 
of duplication wherever it appears, for 
some of these requests may be expressions 
only of a familiarity with how things have 
been rather than of a need under a new 
method of operation 


frrangement Within Divisions 


The assumption has been made that a 
divisional arrangement would be fol 
lowed in your new library—and although 
this may not be necessarily the right as 
sumption, it is a workable one, and, if it 
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is made, certain problems develop which 
must be solved. What, for instance, 
should be the arrangement of the mate 
rial within the divisions? Frequently it 
happens that there have been departmen 
tal collections or branch libraries, and a 
new building may encourage some or all 
of these outside collections to be housed 
in the new building. When they are 
brought together, should they be housed 
as separate units as they were when they 
were in different places on the campus? 
Many departments may like this for they 
will feel the same close ties to their collec 
tion—and to their librarian—that they 
have had. Is this the best arrangement 
that can be devised, or would it be more 
satisfactory if each division was known to 
contain certain parts of the classification 
scheme? If there are existing branch li 
braries, when a move to a larger building 
is made it may be discovered that each of 
them has books from all parts of the clas 
sification scheme. Should these somehow 
be maintained within the general subject 
area where most of the books from the 
branch are shelved, or should they be put 
where they fall in the classification sched 
ule, with a concerted effort made to in 
form people what is taking place? If vari 
ous classification numbers are to be rep 
resented in each division it will be evi 
dent that the cards in the catalog will 
have to bear location symbols. The deci- 
sion as to whether this is advisable or 
economically wise will have to be made 
fairly early in the planning process 

It will soon be evident even with a divi- 
sional arrangement that not all materials 
fall within the divisional framework. 
What of recreational reading, for exam 
ple? Do you believe in browsing rooms 
and do you want ta make some “general” 
reading available? 

So far the emphasis has been on book 
materials, but other groups of material 
are crying for answers to problems which 
they What 
periodicals and documents? Is it better to 
establish a periodical room where all 


raise. should be done with 
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serials are shelved—and possibly ar- 
ranged alphabetically by tithe—or is it 
much more satisfactory to have that kind 
of material classified and arranged along 
with book material in the same subject? 
Perhaps these questions can only be an 
swered from a historical standpoint. If a 
library has classified its periodicals there 
may be no reason for changing to an 
alphabetical arrangement; if on the other 
hand the arrangement has already been 
alphabetical there is doubt as to whether 
it is worth while to classify. Only when 
there has been a mixture of the two, and 


perhaps inadequate records in addition, 


would it be advisable to get all of them in 
one arrangement or another. Actually, of 
course, there is another possibility: to ar- 
range serials of a given subject alphabet 
ically by tithe and house them in a sepa- 
rate part of a division so that periodicals 
are near their subjects but still separate 
If serials from all the 
library's divisions are to be separate and 
alphabetically arranged, then space must 
be found for them apart from the divi- 
sional arrangement, 

With documents, the situation is both 
different and similar. Are documents 
and here is meant not only United States 
government publications, but United Na 


and alphabetical 


tions documents, publications of foreign 
governments, and documents from our 
classified in the li 
brary’s classification and shelved along 
with all other material? We must consider 


own states to be 


their number, and the means which have 
been provided for getting at them. ‘There 
is an argument for relying on printed in 
prepared 
schemes which must be carefully weighed 


dexes and on classification 
as the decision is made to shelve them sep 
arately or with other subject material. Is 
the Superintendent of Documents classi 
fication to be used, or will some material 
be maintained in the library's general 
classification scheme? How much of this 
material should exist? 

Is the map collection large enough to 


have a separate room, or can it be ab 
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sorbed by a division? Are horizontal or 
vertical cases to be preferred for the 
maps, and how thick should the drawers 
be? ‘ 


Technical Processes 


Some of the previous matters have been 
called “public,” but it is clear that they 
have technical aspects also; and in this 
section, though it ts labeled “technical” 
there will be items which will have pub 
lic connections. It is hard to separate 
clearly the two and to identify them dis- 
tinctly. There is general agreement that 
the basic aim is public service and that 
the important things which go into the 
technical work are improving 
and expanding that public service and 
are not—and should not become—ends 
in themselves. 

A vital decision must be made early in 
planning for the new building: Are you 
going to maintain your present classifica- 
tion system or is this the time to do some. 
thing drastic about its shortcomings? 
Much of the final decision may be 
on financial grounds, but the advantages 
of some new classification may be more 
theoretical than real, It is fair to say that 
no classification scheme has or will ever 
be devised that is entirely satisfactory to 
all people who use it. It may therefore be 
not only expedient to save what you can 
by not changing schemes but it may be 


made 


even wiser to use to the fullest extent pos- 
sible the advice you pay for on Library of 
Congress cards, and go more and more 
in the direction of thinking of the classifi- 
cation 
guide to your collections and not as the 
perfect scheme to guarantee that all your 
material on a subject will be shelved to 
gether 

What about the technical departments 
themselves? Are you going to have all 
your departments combined under one 


system you use as a reasonable 


head, or at least located in one area of the 
building? Where is that area to be? Tra 
ditionally it has been thought necessary 
to have it adjacent to the public card cat 
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alog and preferably on the first floor of 


the building. It would not be hard to 
show examples of where it has been 
placed elsewhere without dire results. It is 
true that the acquisitions and cataloging 
stalls use the card catalog frequently and 
need easy access to whatever they are us 
ing. But it is important to be sure that 
some vital public service is not being 
slighted to make possible the juxtaposi 
tion of the card catalog, the bibliogra 
phies, and the technical processes depart 
ment. If all can be accomplished together, 
everyone concerned will be contented. If 
it is possible at least to con 
sider placing publi staff 
needs, particularly if other staff needs can 
be met by some other combinations 
Has it been decided that all cataloging 
will be done by the cataloging staff alone, 
or is some arrangement being considered 
and assistance of the 


used? Have we be 


it cannot be, 


needs above 


whereby the advice 
reference stall can be 
come too departmentalized and should 
some combination of library duties be 
considered? 

What kind of catalog is going to be 
needed: a union catalog for all the build 
ing (and should this be divided); addi 
tional catalogs in each division (and need 
these be dictionary catalogs or would an 
author one suffice)? Should the catalog 
contain all serials entries? This serials 
problem is a very tough one because the 
bulk of the material is so great, the need 
for accurate records so important, and the 
comple xities of the material so enormous 
that one’s first reaction is to have as many 
records as possible because it is so difficult 
to tell what will be needed. Does the li 
brary need complete records of its serial 
holdings in more than one place? If so, 
should these records be in the catalog and 
in the shelf list? Should there be one com 


plete record of past and present serials 
with no record in the public catalog? If 
this one serials record be 
served? Does the existence of open or 


so, how can 


closed stacks have an influence on this 
decision? Can the divisions get quick and 
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accurate information by telephone to a 
central file, or is duplication essential? 

The responsibility of the binding de 
partment in looking after all materials in 
the divisions is of direct concern. Shall it 
be the binding department's job to pick 
up and send to the bindery all divisional 
material, or will the divisional personnel 
have that responsibility? Will the binding 
department be so closely related geo 
graphically and administratively that it 
in effect becomes an integral part of tech 
nical processes and assumes the task of 
pasting and plating and marking? 

How much book-marking is done in 
the library? We mark the entire call num 
ber, of course, on the back of the volume. 
Has it yet been proven that we need an 
author or Cutte as well as a 
classification number? Or do we keep it 
as part of the cataloging routine only be 
cause it has been so long a part of it? We 
need to question its place in academic li 
braries, particularly since its primary 
function is one of identification and since 
public libraries been identifying 
their books for years without it. And why 
have we not made it possible to read clas- 
sification numbers by marking in really 


number 


have 


big numbers and letters? 

Finally, as we consider technical proc 
ess problems, what about a receiving and 
shipping area? Has it been located cor 
rectly on the lowest level of the building, 
so that material comes directly to it on 
receipt and is then directed away from it 
in one general direction without duplica 
tion of movement; and does everything 
going out of the building funnel through 
it from all parts of the building? Is it big 
enough? Is it closely related to a supply 
room? Who handles supplies so that they 
are well inventoried, correctly ordered, 
and available on short order whenever 
they are needed? Is the storage area big 
enough? 


Details—Miscellaneous 
But Not to Be Forgotten 


There are many things about a new 
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building that do not fit conveniently into 
any category but which need to be con 
sidered. unrelated 
either to the more general outlines of the 
building or to each other they are signif 
cant and should be mentioned one by 
one 

Module size.-Currently it is fashion 
able to build according to the modular 


Though apparently 


principle of repeated units the same size 
in order to gain flexibility. But what size 
should the module be? A quick review of 
recent buildings reveals such a wide vari 
ety of sizes that it is bewildering to know 
Theoretically a library will want a mod 
how thes arrived at—and why. 
which will accommodate 
standard items: shelving, furniture, floor 
tiles, acoustic plaster, lighting fixtures, air 
ducts and lighting outlets. But how many 
module sizes do this? A little study with a 
slide rule should reveal the best possible 


were 


ule of a size 


or sizes—but this has as yet not been 
done with definitiveness. Someone might 
devote himself to this question so that we 
will know what we should be aiming at 
Ceiling heights.—Take a look at some 


recently constructed buildings to 
whether you are satished with the distance 
between floor and ceiling in the various 
Possibly a uniform floor height 


throughout the building is advisable; 


see 


per 
haps you will want some variations be 
tween adjoining rooms. If so, remember 
that this must be compensated for in some 
way when considering the building as a 
whole. You may be surprised to see that 
ceiling heights only slightly over 8 feet 
are not impossible even in a large area. 
But heights up to 9 feet may be more ac- 
ceptable, and more spacious looking. Do 
you know whether the same cciling 
height is possible in a basement room 
with no windows as in a main or upper 
floor room with more extensive views of 
the world? Sometimes ceiling 
heights are influenced by the type of 
lighting fixtures. A fixture flush with the 
ceiling may make it possible to have a 
slightly lower ceiling because less space 


outside 
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is taken by the fixture itself, Is this a fair 
ly good rule to consider 


a ceiling high 
enough so that one does not feel cramped 
and low enough so that not too much 
space is wasted? 

Mezzanines._The question of floor 
heights suggests mezzanines which can 
serve as a means of heightening a ceiling 
in parts of a room while making interest 
ing use of other space. Some of the hand 
some new buildings have made effective 
use of mezzanines and have enhanced the 
the interiors. Several 
questions should be raised about them, 
however 


attractiveness of 


Do they make as good use of 
space as would be the case if they were 
complete floors; do they confuse the read 
er; do they cause separation of parts of 
the collection in such a way that a logical 
pattern of shelving is difheult; do they 
cost more or less than a different construc 
tion; do they the amount of 
space available without cutting it up with 
an elaborate array of 


increase 
concrete or steel 
supports? Do we know how thick a mez 
zanine floor should be and how this thick 
ness is influenced by lighting fixtures now 
or in the future; or do we know what pro 
portion of a floor should be in mezzanine 
before one is advisable? 
Do you know accu 
rately what air conditioning would cost? 
Can you make a decision whether to have 
it in a building of the size needed, or 
must a smaller building be erected if air 
conditioning is to be included? Are you 
sure that a smaller air-conditioned build 
ing with possibility for later expansion 
would not serve better in the long run? 
Flooring days there are a 
number of choices in materials for library 


Air conditioning 


These 


floors. Do you want yours quiet and ex 
pensive, medium-priced and shiny, rela 
tively inexpensive and rather hard? Ap 
parently the day of the wooden floor has 
passed into never-never land 

which may be just as well, for it was some 
what difficult to maintain and was some 
what hard, but given a little care it cer 
tainly did last. Now, except for lobbies 


some 
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and stairways where terrazzo is often 
used, we seem to have a choice of various 
tiles. They vary in price 
and durability, and they come in a num 
ber of patterns. So far there does not ap 
pear to be a flooring as quiet as foam rub 


ber or carpet, as durable as plastic tiles 


tremendously 


are expected to be, as handsome as wood, 
or within a price range we can afford 
and one is needed, not only in libraries, 
but in public buildings of all kinds 

Variations in the costs of flooring may 
come as a surprise. One type of flooring 
tile is four times as expensive as the 
cheapest, and even it has its very serious 
drawbacks 

Shelving Today 
types of shelving available, some slotted, 
some bracket type. Is cach interchange 
able with newspaper or study shelves, and 
is cach easily installed? Is some provision 
made for pamphlets and recordings by 


of shelves which will accommo 


there are several 


the use 
date upright supports at intervals? 

How are you going 
to get information from one place to an 


Communication 
other, and how are you going to move ma 
terials? Will dial telephones serve all the 
needs you have, particularly if some of the 
fited with several lines, 
And 
how are you going to get books back on 
have a 


mstruments are 
or do you need an intercom system? 
the shelves—or off them if you 
closed stack arrangement? Perhaps book 
trucks will materials around fast 


enough, but 


move 


you may have to consider 
mechanical conveyor belts, particularly if 
books circulate rapidly and you do not 
have enough student assistants or book 
trucks to get books back to the shelves 
before a crisis has developed at the circu 
lation desk. We 


tubes are big enough to hold a reasonably 


sure your 
large piece of paper or card stock, and be 
have carefully the 


load your tube system will be called on to 


sure you estimated 


carry. It is as easy to find libraries which 
have tubes they no longer use as it is to 
find others with tubes too small in diame 
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ter going to too few places and taking too 
long to carry out their job. 

Elevators.Related to the 
sion of messages and books is the prob- 
lem of making it easy for your patrons to 
get around the building. Do you know 
how many people you will have in your 
library? Can you be sure that the one 
elevator which may fit your budget is 
anywhere near adequate? Is it possible to 
make a space for additional ones even if 
the actual machinery is not installed at 
the beginning? Do escalators have a po 
tential use, even though none has yet 
been installed in a library? 

Lighting.-We have come a long way 
from the days when a single unshaded 
light was considered adequate, for now 
there are in some office buildings continu 
ous and totally luminous ceilings. Librar- 
ies may not yet have arrived at this point 
but there is much we can do to fit in be 
tween the extremes. How can we make 
plans so that the lighting once installed is 
not so rigid that it determines the use to 
which parts of the building are put? 

If fluorescent lighting is chosen for a 
building, we must ask our lighting con- 
sultant whether a line of single tubes is 
satisfactory or whether a double line must 
be considered because it gives more light 
and reduces flicker, which can be irritat 
ing, if perhaps not very important. 

An unsolved lighting question is how 
It is sometimes said that 


transmis 


much is needed 
the amount is not as important as the 
lack of glare or the degree of contrast. 
These must all be taken into considera 
tion, for lighting should be adequate, uni 
form and universal. Some say lighting of 
18-25 foot candles is fine; others prefer 
nearer 50. Probably whatever you use will 
be more than in your present building, 
but will it be enough? 

\ general light switch by the front door 
for building light control has been rec 
omnm onded to eliminate the long time 
need to shut out all the lights. We should 
ask the lighting engineers to agree on one 
point: Should fluorescent lights be turned 
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olf after each use, or is it less expensive to 
leave them on once they have been turned 
on? 

Is the fur 
niture going to be durable, colorful, in 
the right price range? It almost appears 
that all libraries built recently look alike, 
the same 
Can we use furniture from other sources 
to advantage? Who is to help in this se- 


Furniture and equipment. 


because furniture is about the 


lection? Perhaps we cannot ever satisfac 
torily solve our problems of equipment 
and furniture, but let us be alert to the 
possibilities of delay in manufacturing so 
that our orders are sent in time to guar- 
antee delivery 
Exhibits 
opportunity 


New buildings provide an 
and a temptation—for ex 
hibit cases. Can these be filled with good 
exhibits, frequently changed by an over 
worked staff, or should the number of 
cases be held to a minimum? Where do 
you prepare for exhibits, and store ex 
hibit materials? 

Photography, radio and television.— 
You can be sure that if you have had pho- 
tographic facilities in your old building 
you will want some in the new one. But 
how much? Do you want to be able to 
microfilm newspapers, and then make 
prints from the negatives? Will you need 
to make slides or filmstrips? If you do not 
need them now, can you be sure that you 
will not need them in the future? What 
about the quick copying devices for let- 
ters or other material which you need in 
multiple copies? What of catalog cards 
should they be reproduced on a type 
writer, on a fast-running copying ma 
chine which uses stencils, or by some 
other means? 

How do you feel about a collection of 
recordings, and how are records to be 
used? Some may be charged out, some 


may be used in classrooms, some may 
only be available to users of the library 
building. Are you to have listening 


rooms, and how many? Are you to have 
tables with headphones? 
Are you having the library wired for 
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sound so that announcements can be 
made throughout the building, or music 
played in more places than the listening 
rooms? What about television? Is closed 
circuit telecasting active enough so that 
you will want to be prepared for it? Or 
will you want only to provide for receiv 
ing commercial television? 

While you think of these subjects you 
will want to review the whole question of 
audio-visual materials. ls your institution 
going to be more and more interested in 
such items, and is the library a good (or 
the best) place to administer them? 

Windows.—Has it been decided what 
function windows really perform? Are 
they needed for ventilation, or to prevent 
claustrophobia, or for the appearance of 
the building? If the building is to be air 
conditioned, it is often more expensive to 
have windows than to do without them. 
Is it worth something quite specific to 
have windows so that an already existing 
architectural pattern on a campus may 
be maintained, or so that the so-called 
psychological advantages of being able to 
see outside can be realized? 
and special needs 
What kind of lounge facilities are to be 
provided? Will the staff need a separate 
area for their lunches or can this be com 
bined with a general lounge where facul 
ty and staff can meet regularly and where 
special functions may be held? Do you 
need a kitchen? 

How many washrooms are to be pro 
vided, and is it too much to want facili 
ties on each floor? What about the new 
plumbing for the women's lounges? 

Where is smoking to be permitted? 
What influence does air conditioning 
have on this decision? 

Will study rooms be provided for your 
faculty and for graduate students? What 
proportion of your total seating capacity 
should be set aside for reserved use of this 
kind? Are these rooms to be assigned for 
a specific length of time—and what is 
that time? What of lockers in various 
places in the building? Should these be 


Conveniences 
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operated by keys, or do coin lockers serve 
as well, particularly if the mechanism is 
of the kind in which a coin operates the 
lock but is returned to the user? 

Where is typing to be permitted? Can 
furniture and shelves be arranged and 
areas made sound-absorbent enough so 
that typing can be almost universal? Are 
separate rooms much more satisfactory? 

Signs...Have you faced the question 
of how you will direct people around your 
new building? Are signs going to be re 
lied upon, and how do you make them 
s that they are prominent, attractive, in 
expensive, and quickly produced? 

Moving._-Do not forget that provision 
must be made for 
building. One can hope that this will not 


moving into your new 


come from your building budget, but it 
from somewhere—and it may 


Can you plan 


must cone 


be a considerable item 


ahead enough so that you do not get 


caught short on this important operation? 

Coordination.—Your building will not 
get built by itself. You need constant con- 
sultation, advice and encouragement. Can 
a way be devised so that during its con 
struction you have regular meetings with 
your architects, contractors and subcon 
tractors? They will need your help and 
you will need their knowledge and de 
tailed information 

A multitude of other questions must be 
asked and answered before your building 
is complete; but this should serve as a 
starter on the way to get some of them an 
swered. 


PS. We are getting a new building 
or had you guessed? Our answers to some 
of these 
prove to be the same as those for other 


pertinent questions may not 


institutions, but we are hopeful that they 
are suggestive 


New Union List of Serials in Prospect 


Ihe Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant of $6,000 to the Library 


of Congress to permit the Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials to 
develop a new union list program. The aim is a permanent and self-sus 
taining union list of serials 

Wyllis E. Wright, who is librarian of Williams College and who for 
fifteen years was chairman of the Joint Committee, will spend the next 
three months, largely at the Library of Congress, carrying out the basic in 
vestigations. The new program is necessary because editing and publishing 
costs, plus the expense libraries must face in periodically checking thei 
holdings, make further editions of the Union List of Serials along tradi 
tional lines almost prohibitively expensive. Also the Joint Committee is 
aware that other union list activities deserve attention, especially in those 
areas in which some publication has already taken place (foreign govern 
ment publications, international congresses, American newspapers) 

The general goal is to establish at the Library of Congress a union cat 
alphabetical, 
subject, country or region, etc.—could be produced systematically. The 
work would dovetail with New Serial Titles, whose first five-year cumula 


alog of serials. From this catalog union lists of various kinds 


tion, published last year, represents a stage in the union list program. At 
the same time the Joint Committee is exploring ways of keeping the exist- 
ing Union List of Serials in print in some form, preferably with some 


changes and additions 
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By LOUIS KAPLAN 


Sources for the Study of European Labor and 


History oF THE COLLECTION 


I’ rHE LAST TWO decades of the nine- 
teenth century, the universities of the 
Midwest 


began to organize themselves 


for the advanced study of the social sci 
ences. In 1892, as part of that develop 
ment, there came to the University of 


Wisconsin a German-trained economist, 
author of a book on French and German 
Richard T. Ely Fly 


was a man of considerable reputation, 


socialism, Because 
inducements were necessary to snare him, 
and among them was a special fund for 
books—the then “unheard” of sum of 
$5,000. Another special fund of $2,500 
was made available to him about ten vears 
later 

By the time of Fly's arrival, European 
labor unions had won the critical battle 
Marx 
the “International”; and such leaders as 
and 
Bebel had won a place in history. Much 
had 


their lesser colleagues, and some of it was 


of legal existence: had organized 


Fourier, Owen, Proudhon, Lassalle. 


been written by these leaders and 


already difficult to procure. Thus, though 
the funds placed at Elv's disposal may 
the 
there was not enough to make up for the 


have seemed considerable at time, 
lost opportunities of the past. Neverthe 
less, Ely succeeded in directing into the 
library a considerable body of source 
including a fine collection of 
the writings of Robert Owen 

In 1904, John R. Commons arrived on 


the campus to begin his work on the his 


materials 


Dr. Kaplan is acting director, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Libraries 
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Socialism (1840-1914) at Wisconsin 


While in the 
Fast, Commons had made the acquaint 
ance of William English Walling. Wall 
ing, the son of a prominent and wealthy 


tory of labor in America 


family, personable and widely acquaint 
socialist 

\ voluminous writer, he knew his 
in the 1907, as 
the result of his re lationship with Com 


ed, was a tireless worker in the 
cause 
way world ol books In 
mons, Walling presented Wisconsin with 
about 200 books, mainly on the subject 
of French and German socialism and la 
bor 

In 1909, Walling sent Selig Perlman, a 
had ltaly, to 
study under Commons at Wisconsin. Lat 


young student he met in 
er, when Perlman was to become a mem 
ber of the faculty, the 
was to benefit greatly from his wide knowl 
\t the mo 
ment, Perlman’s contribution was to bind 
further the 
now was set for a 
stroke New 
York, there came on the market the ex 


library collection 
edge of the European scene 
ties between Walling and 


The 


of great good fortune. In 


Stage 


tensive collection gathered by Herman 
Schlueter, historian and editor of the ” 
cialist New Yorker Volks eiutung. W alling 
purchased the 
\merican portion to the State Historical 


Society and the European portion, con 


collection and gave the 


sisting of no less than 600 titles, to the 
University 

Phe European portion of the Schlue 
ter collection pertained mainly to Ger 
many and tothe First International. There 
was a wealth of material on the German 
Social Democratic Party, including min 
utes of meetings and election handbills 
and posters. On the revolution of 1848 
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there was a considerable body of con 
temporary pamphlets, books, and period 
icals. Also impressive were the periodicals 
of later years, particularly those pub 
lished in the seventies and eighties, 
which, like those of the forties, are to be 
found in few American libraries. Of the 
books written by important socialist and 
labor leaders of Germany there was a 
gratifying array. A group of socialist song 
books was also in the collection. And asa 
dash of spice, there were the books of 
about seventy literary figures whose nov 
els, essays, and poetry could be character 
ized as socially progressive. But one would 
search in vain for materials pertaining to 
individual labor unions, for seemingly 
Schlueter was interested only in books 
that dealt with theory and the problems 
of political organization 

By 1910, Ely's chief interest was no 
longer in socialism. But by virtue of the 
connection between Commons and the 
American Bureau of Industrial Research, 
gilt materials continued to come to Mad 
ison, cither to the library of the Univer 
sity or to that of the State Historical Soci 
ety which in those days was responsible 
for both American and British materials 
Among the noteworthy European sources 
that were acquired as the result of the 
activity of Commons and his associates 
were the publications of a considerable 
number of English labor unions. 

In the twenties and thirties the Uni 
versity library suffered from insufficient 
funds. Thus, at a time when many older 
books of importance were coming on the 
market at prices that now seem fantas- 
tically low, there was no money to acquire 
them. Of the important books that were 
currently published, however, a goodly 
number were purchased. After 1945, when 
the library was favored with increased 
funds, the task of filling the gaps among 
the older books was resumed with vigor. 
The chief acquisition of this latest period 
was a special collection of Russian rev- 
olutionary publications 


ANALYSIS OF THE COLLECTION 


Theoretical Classics 


Ihe important theorists are not great 
in number, but for a variety of reasons 
there are formidable problems in acquir- 
ing some of their books. A good example 
is the collected writings of Marx, of which 
there is probably not a complete set of 
the best edition in the United States, 
owing to the fact that this was published 
in Moscow. Another difficulty is that a 
majority of the theoretical classics were 
written prior to 1860, some in small edi- 
tions and some in other circumstances 
that usually result in a scarcity of copies. 
For example, Charles Hall's The Effects 
of Cwilization is presumably no longer 
extant in the first edition of 1805, and 
even an 1850 second edition copy is dif 
ficult to obtain, judging by Wisconsin's 
unsuccessful efforts to do so. 

In the chief writings of the major and 
minor ranking theorists, Wisconsin's col 
lection is nearly complete—a statement 
that could not be made were it not for 
the existence in several instances of mod 
ern reprints. Unfortunately, the French 
have shown less interest in reprinting these 
books than have the English and the Ger- 
mans. 


Books by Labor Leaders 


Generally speaking, books written by 
labor leaders are easier to purchase than 
are those by the theorists, for the reasons 
that most were published more recently 
and in circumstances that insure survi 
val. On the other hand, gaps are inevit- 
able because the number that must be 
acquired is large. Thus, Wisconsin lacks 
such important items as the collected 
writings of Viktor Adler, leader of the 
Austrian Social Democratic Party, the 
memoirs of Stephen Born, early organizer 
of German labor, and two of the more 
important books by Cesar de Paepe, who 
helped found the labor party in Belgium 

While Wisconsin's collection is general 
ly strong in the writings of labor leaders, 
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the English, Germans, and French are 
best represented. An unusual item is the 
1860 book on labor unions written by 
T. J. Dunning, declared by the Webbs to 
be the best exposition of trade unionism 
by a working man. Of the Germans, the 
library has exceptional strength in the 
writings of the two Liebknechts, and of 
Lassalle 


Periodicals and Newspapers 


Complete sets of labor and socialist peri 
odicals are infrequently found in Amer- 
ican libraries. To illustrate the situation 
of the fourteen best-known English peri 
odicals launched prior to 1900, complete 
sets were lacking in five, according to the 
Union List of Serials. Only Wisconsin 
had as many as four in a complete state 

Thus it follows that any library which 
claims to a good collection must 
temper its enthusiasm. It is with this 
thought in mind that a few periodicals 
and newspapers are here mentioned with 
pride. The Commonweal, representing 
the group with which William Morris was 
associated, is seemingly found complete 
only at Wisconsin, as is true of Révolte, 
the anarchist publication with which Kro 
potkin was connected, Another rare peri 
odical is the Sozialdemokrat, which was 
smuggled into Germany during the years 
when socialist activity was banned in that 
country. Of considerable interest is the 
Junge Generation, published in Switzer 


have 


land in the early forties by working men 
who were disciples of Marx. Among the 
indispensable items are the Vorwarts and 
the Arheiterzeitung, organs of the Social 
Democrats in Germany and Austria re 
spectively. An unusual group of Russian 
revolutionary periodicals is discussed be 
low in the section on the Russian revolu 


tionary movement 
Congresses of Labor Unions and Parties 


\ prime source for the study of labor 
unions and parties is the record of the 
proceedings of their congresses. Wiscon 
sin'’s files of the proceedings of English 
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unions is extensive, though spotty. Nat 
urally, the collection includes most of the 
reports of the Trades Union Congress 
Likewise prized are the reports of the 
meetings of the Labour Party and of the 
Independent Labour Party. Unfortunate 
ly, those of the Social Democratic Federa 
tion are lacking. 

Much less plentiful are the holdings of 
the reports of the French unions and pat 
ties, of which, owing to the French hab 
it of permitting principles to fractionize 
their politics, there has been a bewilder 
ing array. Only a private collector, it 
seems, could have kept up adequately 
with the maze of publishing that resulted 

The German reports show the collect- 
ing genius of Herman Schleuter. To his 
basic files, a number have since been add 
ed. Not only does the library own a file of 
the reports of the Social Democratic 
Party, but there is on the shelves as well 
the reports of the earlier parties founded 
by Lassalle and Bebel. Almost complete 
is the set of the proceedings of Germany's 
“master” union, the Generalkommission 
der Gewerkschaften 

Two other noteworthy 
proceedings of the Austrian Social Dem 
ocratic Party and the proceedings of sev 
eral mectings of the Russian Social Dem- 
ocratic Labor Party. 


items are the 


The Russian Revolutionary Collection 


This collection consists of about 1,500 
titles, among which there are 70 period 
icals. About two-thirds of the 
belongs to “underground” literature, that 
is, literature that was published to be 
smuggled into Russia. The remainder was 
printed in Russia in the brief period fol 
lowing the revolution of 1905. The chief 
importance of these writings is that in 
them can be found the ideas that in time 
helped to bring about the downfall of the 
monarchy. Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, an- 
archists, constitutional reformers, agri- 
reformers—all the competing 
are represented. 


cultural 
groups 


(Continued on page 152) 
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By HUGH PRITCHARD 


Does Continuous Revision Require 


Continuous Replacement? 


Se POLICY OF THE continuous revi 
sion of encyclopedias makes it neces 
sary for the librarian to decide how often 
his library should replace a multi-volume 
encyclopedia. A conscientious librarian ts 
likely to feel that an encyclopedia should 
be as current as the budget will allow, 
even if other reference books have to be 
The pace at which knowl 


in most fields would 


passed over 
edge is increasing 
seem tomake the continuous revision and 
continuous purchase of encyclopedias ob 
ligatory. Unless an encyclopedia is new, 
how can the latest, or even the recent, de 
available? 


velopments be made readily 


The logic seems inescapable: (1) an en 
cyclopedia is usually the first source one 
turns to for an authoritative discussion 
on an unfamiliar topic; (2) human know! 
edge is increasing at a dizzy and bewilder 
ing pace, 


human knowledge are now continuously 


(3) encyclopedias summarizing 


altered so as to keep up with these de 
Therefore, in order to make 
the latest facts available, libraries should 


velopments 


keep their encyclopedias as up to date as 
possible 

Despite the argument just outlined, I 
believe it can be shown that from a prac 
tical standpoint the latest revision of an 
encyclopedia is not essential for good ref 
erence service. In the first place, it is ob 
that an encyclopedia is not the 
proper source for current or near-current 


vious 


information, because research and events 
develop far too fast for such a ponderous 
instrument to keep pace with them. Al 
manacs, handbooks, periodicals, and even 


Mr. Pritchard is reference librarian, 
Uniwersity of New Hampshire 
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encyclopedia yearbooks can be expect 
ed to supply up-to-date information not 
available in an encyclopedia. Sometimes 
more recent facts can also be found in an 
official or a primary 
government document or a scientist's re 
port in a learned journal 

Considering that encyclopedia replace 


source, such as a 


ment is such a practical subject, it is curi 
ous that so little discussion of it can be 
found. A search of Library Literature re 
vealed article, which will be 
quoted later. In the prefaces to Encyclo 
pedia Amerwana and Collier's Encyclo 
pedia oblique references appear, but in 
is faced squarely 


only on 


Britannica the 
Ihe writer of the preface to the 
icana (1953) makes incidental mention of 
the preponderance of closed material but 


Issue 


does not go into detail.' The publisher of 
Collier's Encyclopedia (1954) refers to ob- 
solescence indirectly by repeating three 
times on one page that Collier's is “en 
tirely new.” He then adds that as a re 
sult of this it has not been necessary to 
resort “tothe standard encyclopedia prac 
tice in revision of cutting existing articles 
to make room for sketchy recordings of 
recent deve lopments.* Walter Yust, the 
editor of the Enc yclope dia Britannica, is 
more precise. He declares that about 75 
per cent of the material in an encyclope 
dia receives very infrequent revision. It is 
perhaps worth emphasizing that Yust al 
so makes it clear that by no means all the 

'*"When one considers that the greater part of a 
general reference encyclopedia necessarily comprises 
articles on closed seul such as biographical sketches 
of historical personages, records of epochal events of 
past times, histories of philosophies and relig s, de 
scriptions of vanished civilizations and pioneer mech 
aniemes, it will be realived the revisions of The Ameri 
cana have been mainly concentrated on subjects of 


continuing development.” Vol. 1, p. iv 


yjects 
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remaining 
revision 
three 

Is there reason to assume that the revi 
sion policy of other encyclopedias is more 
rigorous than that of Britannica? The 
outstanding example of the durability of 
the material in an encyclopedia is per 
haps the fact that articles on literature in 
the Lith edition of the Britannica (1911) 
are The 
material that does not soon become out 
of date is what we value in encyclopedias, 
and it is for this type of information that 
the public should be encouraged to con 
sult them. It does, however, seem unecon 
omical to buy frequent reprints of the 
nearly permanent material found in en 
cyclopedias just to obtain the transitory 
information which can be supplied at 
much less cost and usually in more cur 


25 per cent requires or re- 
every year or even every 


years.* 


still recommended to students 


rent form in other reference books 

Why then do reputable makers of en 
cyclopedias bring out annual revisions 
if they do not expect to sell them an 
nually, or at least as frequently as pos 
sible, to their customers? Yust explains 
that the purpose of continuous revision is 
primarily to keep a set at a constant 
value.* Under the previous system of in 
frequent new editions, the value of an en 
cyclopedia was high when it first ap- 
peared, after which it would decline at 
an accelerating rate. Then, when word 
got out that a new edition was in prep 
current edition 
Continuous revision 


value of the 
nil 
corrects this situation, but it creates the 


aration, the 
became almost 
danger of a librarian’s assuming that an 
encyclopedia must be up to the minute in 
order to do its work. In an age when 
many products appear in a new model 


every year, it is easy to assume that en- 
cyclopedias also are not built to last. Al 
though salesmen may encourage this 
Experience down the years indicates that 75 per 
cent of the material in an encyclopedia needs changing 
onl at og intervals. The other 2 per cent requires 
cont revise some every year some every two 
vea some every three years and lo 
perdia Britannica (1955 Vol. 1, “Editor's Preface.” 
*Walher Yust, “Revision of yelopedias,” CFR 
«194 148 
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view, the editor of the Britannica as noted 
above does not do so. He says further, “lt 
is, I believe, a most unfortunate develop 
ment in the distribution of encyclopedias 
that the question of constant timeliness 
should enter so much into the sale and 
purchase,”’® Continuous revision, it would 
appear, does not require continuous re 
placement 

Turning from the makers to the users, 
one should ask who consults an encyclo 
pedia? Certainly not the specialist. Rather, 
as mentioned the who 
wants an introduction to an unfamiliar 


above, person 
topic or perhaps one who wants to re 
fresh his memory about something he has 
forgotten. Such a person seldom has need 
of the latest statistic or the most recent 
development on a rapidly changing sub 
ject, and he will probably be disappoint 
ed if he looks for this kind of informa 
tion ineven the most recent encyclopedia, 

If it is accepted that the latest encyclo 
pedia is not essential for good reference 
service, there remains the question raised 
at the beginning of this discussion: how 
often should an encyclopedia be replaced? 
No precise answer will be given here, but 
it has been my experience that, if it is 
used intelligently for basic and introduc 
tory information, a good encyclopedia 
will provide excellent reference service 
for five years and beyond that if need be 

lo the objection that a five-year-old 
encyclopedia will not be used intelligent 
ly by some readers, with the result that 
out-of-date and inaccurate information 
will be disseminated, the response must 
be that almost every book is susceptible 
to some kind of misuse and that even the 
most recent encyclopedia will contain 
some obsolete information. Providing the 
latest encyclopedia will not guarantee 
that it will be used intelligently. Whether 
it is old or new the librarian must still 
supply adequate sources for recent in 
formation, and he must always guard 
against improper use of encyclopedias 


* Tbid., p. 149 
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The training of patrons in the proper use 
of encyclopedias is a closely related sub 
ject, but one not pertinent to the present 
discussion. It ought, however, to be point 
facts 


ed out that, on the basis of the 


brought out above, a recent encyclopedia 
does not materially affect the educative 
role and responsibility of the librarian 
to see that the books in his care are used 
to the best advantage 


The Subject Ph.D. and Librarianship 


Continued from page 126) 


Some 


research are 


lem of vital urgent 
needs in documentation 
truly flexible 


able for subject headings and mechanical 


importance, 
classification schemes, suit 


selection codes as well as for classifica 
tion per se;'* a new approach to subject 
headings, possibly with points of access 
in classified index proportions; machines 
for literature 


principle other than the dichotomy; and 


searching based on some 


studies in language enginecring, linguist 
ics and semantics to provide a basis for 
reduction of the ambiguity in terminol 
ogy, especially in subject headings and in 
machine language codes 


Ihe place of the subject Ph.D. has 
been discussed, mainly from the point of 
view of the holder of this kind of do« 
torate. The provision of library training 
to potential librarians with such a back 
ground offers an opportunity for the 


The essential 
has been pointed 
ments in Sabjiect In 


Mi 1-11 


unity of probleme in these three areas 
out in Brian ¢ Vickery Develop 


exing, Journal ef liecumentation 


schools to develop flexibility in their pro 
grams. On the other hand, the core cur 
riculum in librarianship is a necessity for 
work in any aspect of library science, in 
Ihe Ph.D 
who becomes a subject specialist librarian 
may still maintain his paramount interest 
in his subject field, whether in an ac- 
ademic or a special library. Those more 
interested in professional librarianship 


cluding subject specialties 


will find positions in administration, ref 
bibliography and cataloging for 
has a distinct advan 


cTence, 
which the doctorate 
tage. The whole new science of 
mentation practically requires advanced 
study in subject fields as a prerequisite 
to accomplishment. The problems which 
must be solved before the library can 
reach its greatest fulfillment as a fune 
tioning storehouse of information pose 
a real challenge to every branch of the li 
brary profession. In this respect, the sub 
ject Ph.D. has an important contribution 
to make, whether as a conventional li 
brarian, a subject specialist or a docu 


docu 


mentalist. 


Second Annual Midwest Academic 


Libraries Conference 


second annual Midwest 


The 


held at Marquette University in Milwaukee, 


Saturday 


Academic 


Libraries Conference will be 
May 10 and 11, Friday and 


Three speakers have already been engaged, Robert Downs, 


Ralph Esterquest, and the Academic Vice President of Marquette Univer 
sity. Invitations will be sent to all academic libraries in the Middle West 


after March |! 
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‘ROM THE EXAMINATION of Library of 
Congress receipts of periodicals 
launched in 1956 it appears that the 
number is greater than in some years. 
Many come from Europe, including areas 
Russian occupation, and from 
Latin America. Subject, purpose and 
stvle vary widely as always. Those in 
cluded in the list which follows were con 
sidered as having some significance for 


under 


libraries. 


ABSTRACTS AND REVIEWS. Bibliotheca 
Classica Orientalis published by the In 
stitut fiir Griechisch-Rémanische Alter 
tumskunde of the Deutsche Akademie 
der Wissenschaften contains reviews of 
books and abstracts of periodical articles 
on studies in classical antiquities which 
have in the USSR and the 
satellite countries. Monitor published in 
Dallas is “an indexed abstract of signifi- 
cant information published each month 
in the oil and gas industries press.” Neue 
Politische Literatur, Berichte Ober das 
Internationale Schrifttum is published in 
Stuttgart. As the title indicates this jour 
nal is made up of reviews of periodical 
articles and a few book reviews. Weston 
College of the Holy Spirit, Weston, Mass 
achusetts, has published an experimental 
first issue of New Testament Abstracts of 


been made 


books and periodical articles. 


ACCOUNTING, The American Society of 
Military Comptrollers has begun the 
publication of The Armed Forces Comp 
The 


journal “is a forum for the presentation 


troller as its ofheial publication 


of the activities of military comptroller 


Miss Brown is head, Serials Section, 
Descriptive Cataloging Division, Library 
of Congress 
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By EDNA MAE BROWN 


New Periodicals of 1956—Part I] 


ship.” “Financial Management in the De- 
fense Department,” by the Comptroller 
of that Department, and “Comptroller- 
ship in the Navy” by the Comptroller of 
the Department of the Navy are articles 
in volume one, number one. 


AUTOGRAPHS, Collectors of autographs, 
as well as historians will find Scripta 
Manent published by the Swiss Society 
of Autograph Collectors of interest for its 
articles on autographs and collections of 
autographs. Included in the first number 
are a listing of German letters and manu 
scripts in Swiss libraries and announce 
ments of public auctions, 


CIVIL WAR HisTORY. A tedious under 
taking is that of Joseph A. Huebner of 
Chicago who is preparing Cril War In 
dex which is intended to cover the entire 
literature (books and periodicals) of the 
Civil War period of American history 
The index is arranged by subjects with 
the references consisting of author's sur 
name, title of the work, date of publica 
tion and page citation. The compiler 
notes that Lincoln and Jefferson Davis 
will not be treated. 


ENGINEFRING. British Chemical Engi 
neering is a journal devoted to the tech 
niques of chemical engineering as ap 
plied to industry. The first number treats 
such subjects as Britain's first synthetic 
rubber plant, viscosity control, jet pump 
design and others. Die Atom Wirtschaft 
is published in Dusseldorf. The chief of 
the Bundesministerium fiir Atomfragen 
has contributed “The State's Role in 
Atomic Affairs.” Other articles include 
“Development of Nuclear Energy in the 
United States,” and “Use of Atomic En 
ergy in the Soviet Union.” The text is in 
German with digests in English and 
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French 
ment is published in New York 


fuiation Research & Develop 
It will 
report on new products and discoveries 


and the research under way by business 
firms, universities and the government. It 
is intended for aviation engineers and 


civilian and military technical execu 
tives. Electrical Design News will present 
“worldwide coverage of news and ideas 
for electrical designers and electronics 
Elites et Re sponsabilités sa 
scholarly journal published in Paris by 
the Centre 


fectionnement des cadres 


sp ‘ jalists 


et social de per 
Articles in the 


Cc 


first issue treat of technology and culture, 
civilization and technology, scientific re 


search and technology, nuclear physics 
and its industrial application and many 
other subjects Journal of Fluid Mechan 
is from London will publish theoretical 
anal « xperimental investigations of all as 
pects of the Great 


Lahes St. Lawrence Seau ay re ports on the 


mechanics of fluids 


construction of the seaway and the eco 
nomic development and possibilities of 
the area Missiles and Rockets VMavgaune 
Of World Astronautics deals with space 
flight 


other phases of this new subject 


many 
VMotor 


Cutde will present the reader with per 


rockets and satellites and 


formance records of cars, give him a pre 
view of imported cars, he Ip him buy sup 
plies and otherwise inform and entertain 
him. Nuclear Engineering from London 
treats of the production of nuclear en 
ergy, such as the building of reactors, the 
disposal of fission products and the train 


Nuclear Power 


also from London is concerned with the 


ing of nuclear engineers 


industrial application of nuclear energy 


crocrarny. The Indian Geographer is 


published by the Association of Indian 


Geographers. It will studies 
and research in geography in papers, re- 


views and bibliographies 


re port on 


The /nternational Associa 
tion of Agricultural Librarians and Docu 
mentalists is publishing a Quarterly Bul 


letin to maintain connections and spread 


information during the intervals between 


Association. A regular 


meetings of the 
feature will be bibliographical news on 
new periodicals (also changes of title and 


cessations) and new reference works 
Mountain-Plains Library Quarterly is the 
Mountain 

will deal 


ofhcial publication of the 
Plains Library 
with the special problems of this seven 


libraries’ role in 


Association. It 


state region and the 
their solution 


ed news of professional activities 


There will also be includ 


Zeitschrift fiir Slawistik 
Auftrage det 
Wissenschaf 


g 
linguis 


LINGUISTICS 
published in Berlin “im 
Deutschen Akademie der 
ten” includes articles on Slavic 
tics and book reviews. Of importance in 
volume one, number one, is the bibliog 
raphy “Zehn Jahre Slawistik und Osteu 
ropa-Kunde im Spiegel der Deutschspra 
chigen Veréffentlichungen Ostdeutsch 


lands, 1945-1955." 


\ brief, literary and the 
Ilcor is of interest largely 


LITERATURE 
atrical journal 
becaus it comes from ron 
Paraguayan pocts, dramatists and 


Ilethera whose 


guay 
the theater are discussed 
fields are to be philosophy, art, literature 
and science is a small journal published 
in Buenos Aires. The Berkeley Review 
from Berkeley, California is to be “a mag 
azine devoted to discovery.” The first is 
sue is dedicated to the French poet, Saint 
John Perse. Another journal, interesting 
hecause of its origin, La Paz, Bolivia, is 
Cordillera published by the Departamen 
to de Publicaciones y Difusiédn Cultural 
of Bolivia. Ficcién is published in Buenos 
novelist 
Juan Govyanart Teatro, 
Fic¢cdo, Ensaio, Critica is published in 
Antonio 


Aires under the direction of the 
Gracl, Poesia, 
Lisbon under the direction of 
Manuel Couto Viana 
general literary and cultural journal pub 
lished in Mexico and edited by B. Costa 
Scienye ¢ 


Panoramas is a 


Amic. Studi International: di 
Lettere is published by the Instituzione 
Roerich in Bologna. Enrico Gerardo Car 
pani is the director with a large number 
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of collaborators and consultants from all 
In the first issue is “Ras 
segna Critica di Bibliografia.” Somewhat 


over the world 
similar in scope is Ciencia y Cultura from 
the Universidad Nacional del Zulia in 
Venezuela 


MEDICINE AND HosPITALS. Hospital Ad- 
ministration is the quarterly journal of 
the American College of Hospital Ad 
ministrators. Human relations in admin 
and hospital trusteeship are 
treated in the \ new journal 
on psychiatry is the Journal of the Phila 
delphia Psychiatric Hospital. is the 


purpose of the editors to encourage sci 


istration 
initial issuc 


entific writing and to have contributions 
from the visiting and resident staffs as 


well as from prominent persons els 
where. “The Mutiny” 


ject of an interesting article by one of the 


Caine is the sub 
hospital's staff doctors. Physics in Medi 
will report research in 
the physical properties and constitution 


cine and Biology 


of living matter and the applications of 
physics to the elucidation of problems in 
medicine, biology and physiology. Polish 
Medical History Bulletin 
published in Chicago by the Polish Medi 
cal Alliance aims to present to the Eng- 
lish speaking physician the outstanding 
research works, both past and present, 
along with résumés of the accomplish 
ments of Polish medicine. Mr. H. G 
Schulz of Munich is an editor and the 
publisher of Review of Eastern Medical 
Sciences. A note from the editors state 
that their desire 
the Western world to become acquainted 


and Science 


is “to assist scientists of 


with the status of medical sciences in the 
USSR and in other Eastern 
The review is a scientific journal and has 


countries 


no political or propagandistic aims. Its 
only goal is the objective reporting of 
activities in Eastern medical sciences.” 


MUSIC, DANCING, ART. Church Choral 
M usic is a journal for choir directors and 
ministers of music. In addition to helpful 
articles such as how to develop and train 
a choir there are included some scores of 
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anthems. Danzas Nativas, Revista Argen 
tina de Danzas y Folklore has for its aim 
the study, preservation and performance 
of Argentinian folk dances. Included are 
articles with directions, diagrams, even 
lyrics and scores for the dances. European 
Art This Month is a summary of art ac 
tivities in Europe. The editor and pub 
lisher is James Fitzsimmons, an American 
now living in Ziirich who addresses his 
journal to American museum personnel, 
Exhibitions, auctions, competi 
tions and prizes are announced and de 
A list of “Art Works; a Checklist 
is included 


salons, 


scribed 
with Occasional Comments” 
in volume one, number one. Parnas is a 
journal on art and architecture from 
Amsterdam interna 
tionale d'art moderne” is published in 
Brussels. On the international board of 
editors is Mr. J. J. Sweeney, director of 
the Guggenheim Museum in New York 
The need for better school design has led 
to the publication of School Planning in 
which there will be articles on the im 
provement of the “environment of learn- 
ing.” “Classroom Hazards to Health & 
Learning,” “Better Sound Systems Need 
ed for Learning” and “Color and Learn 
ing in the Coordinated School” are ar 
ticles illustrative of the beginning issue 


Ouadrum, “revue 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. SCIPNCE 
of French professors and French govern 
ment officials with Pierre Mendés-France 
as president of the Comité de direction 


A group 


are publishing Les Cahiers de la Répub 


first issue includes articles 


et communisme,” 


lique. The 
on “Socialism 
graphie du poujadisme” and other at 
ticles of interest. From Buenos Aires 
comes Ciencias Sociales, Revista de In 
vestigacién Cientifica with two principal 
income, the 
The two con 


articles, one on national 
other on social legislation 
tributors are the editors of the journal. 
Fretheit und Verantwortung from Stutt 
gart has as its aim education for good 


citizenship in a democracy 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND LAW. Re- 
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vista de Administracién Piblica deals 
with matters of Mexican public adminis 
tration on the national, state and munici 
pal level. It is the organ of the Instituto 
de Administracién Paiblica. The Univer 
sity of Costa Rica has started the publi 
cation of Revista des Ciencias Juridico 
Sociales which deals largely with Costa 


Rican questions 


From Washington comes 
Christianity Today whose contributors 
include the Reverend Billy Graham, 
Berkouwer, Professor of Theology, 
Free University of Amsterdam and other 
qualihed persons In addition to articles 
there will be included book reviews and 
brief notes on periodical articles 


scuence. Annales d'Histochimic is the 
oficial organ of the Societe francaise 
Uhistochimie. It will contain papers on 
clinical and physical studies and research 
in cytology and histology. Erndhrungs 
forschung will publish reports from the 
Institut fir Erndhrungslorschung and 
from the Anstalt fiir Vitaminforschung 
in Potsdam 


SPECIAL AREAS AND PrOPLES. Africa 
South pres ris the political and social 
problems of that area Such matters as in 
dependence, socialism, better living and 
better education are presented from the 
porn ol view of the colored race Etudes 
Slaves et Est-Luropéennes a publica 
tion of the Department of Slavic Studies, 
University of Montreal. The editorial 
hoard is composed olf members of Ca 
nadian university faculties, many of 


whom have come from Poland, Russia, 
the Ukraine and other countries which 
are the held of investigation of the Slavic 
Department. Some articles are in English, 
some in French. Der Donauraum is the 
journal of the Forschungsinstitut fiir Fra 
gen des Donauraumes located in Salz 
burg. The institute hopes through the 
journal to present the historical, geo 
graphical, ethnological, cultural, legal 
and economic problems of this area. Ger 
many, the International Magazne of the 
Federal Republic presents the story of 
German post-war recovery. Portugal, an 
Informatwe Review although published 
by the Secretariado Nacional da Informa 
cao states that it is not a medium of prop 
aganda. Such subjects as the industriali 
zation of Portugal, personalities of Por 
tuguese life and Portuguese museums are 
treated in the first number. 


TAXATION. British Tax Review is for 
the practicing accountant and lawyer 
There will be included articles on taxa 
tion problems written by persons with 
practical knowledge. Finance acts will be 
discussed and important cases annotated 


universities. Lo publish information 
in the research, teaching, and other pc 
tivities of universities, particularly Latin 
American universities, Revista Unwerst 
taria has been launched in Buenos Aires 
Such subjects as political parties and uni 
versities, the organization and adminis 
tration of Swiss universities, legislation 
affecting universities and their taculties 
are treated in the first issue. 


Periodicals 


ifrica South, Ronald M. Segal, Editor, P. O 
Box 1039, Cape Lown. no.1, October /De 
cember 1956. Frequency not given. Price not 
given 

ficor, Apartado Postal 71A, Asuncién, v1, 
April 1956. Monthly. Gs 15 per issue. (vl 
not available for examination) 

ficthia. Saves Buenos Aires. nol 
March /April 1956, Frequency not given. $4 

fnnales Société trancaise d histo 


chimie, 45 Rue des Saint-Péres, Paris 6. v.1, 
January/March 1956. Quarterly. 3,000 I 

The Armed Forces Comptroller. American Soci 
ety of Military Comptroller, 3130 Wisconsin 
Ave, NW Washington 16. nol, July 
1956. Quarterly. $2 

Die fiom Wirtschatt Verlag Handelshlatt 
G.m.b.H., Diisseldorf. v.1, January 1956 
Frequency not given. Price not given 
fwiation Research Development. 140 E. 40th 
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St, New York 16. v.l, nol, October 1956 
Monthly. $10 

The Berkeley Rewieu 
long, P. O. Box 487 


winter 1956. Quarterly 


Barlow, Huppert and 

Berkeley 1, Calif. v.1, 

$1.75 

Deutsche Akade 
Jagerstrasse 22-235, 

1956 DM 


Kibliotheca Classica Orientalis 
mie der Wissenschaften 
Berlin W vil 
pet issuc 
British 
Company, Ltd 
London 2 
$6 
British Tax Review. 3 Chancery Lane 
WC. 2. June 1956 Quarterly 
les Cahiers de 
Valois 
Christianity Today 


Quarterly 
Heywood and 
House, Russell Street, 
Monthly 


Chemical Engineering 
Drury 


v.l, nol, May 1956 


London 
Price not given 
Place de 

F 


la République. 1 bis 
1956. Bimonthly 


Publications, 


Paris |. 


loday's 
1014 Washington Building, Washington 5. v.1, 
October 15, 1956. Biweekly. $5 

hurch Choral Service. Choral Services, Inc., 410 
S. Michigan Ave October 1956 
Monthly (except July-August) $15 

iencia ¥ 
/ulia, Maracaibo 
ary/March 1956 


given 


no.! 
Chicago 


Cultura. Universidad Nacional del 


Venezuela. v.1, nol, Janu 


Frequency not given. Price 
Cerrito 484, Buenos Aires. v.1, 
1956. Bimonthly. $60 

Joseph \ 
Chicago. v.1 


iencias Sociales 
February 
nal War Index 
Wisner Ave 


Ouarterly. $5 


Huebner, 2052 N 
no.l, March 1956 
Publicaciones y 
July 
Price not 


ordillera. Departamento de 


Difusion Cultural, La Paz. v.l, 


\ugust 1956. Frequency not given 
given 
Danas 
Aires. vl 


Der Donauraum 


Virrey del Pino 2750, Buenos 
july 1956. Monthly. $68 
lisbergstrasse 22, Salzburg. v.1, 


Nalimwas 

not 

nol, 1956 Quarter's 
News 

Bannock Englewood, Colo, v.1, 
Monthly. $10 

Centre cconomique et 


Electrical Design 
375 
May 1956 


flites et Responsabilites 


Rogers Publishing Com 
pany 


social de perfectionnement des cadres, W Rue 
1956 


Paris 2 


de Gramont February 
Monthly. 6.000 
Erndhrungsforschung. Akademie Verlag, Berlin 
v.l, no.2, 1956, Frequency not given. Price not 
given. (v.1, no.1 not available for examination) 
Fiudes Slaves et Est Européennes. Department of 
Slavic Studies Montreal, P. O 
Box 6128, Montreal. v.! spring 1956 
Quarterly. $4 
European Art This Month 
broschaugasse 5, Ziirich | 
1956. 10 no. a vear. $6 
Ficcion. Paraguay 479, Buenes Aires. no.l, May 


June 1956. Bimonthly. $4 


University of 
nol 


James Fitzsimmons, 
v.1, no.l, November 
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Freiheit und Verantwortung. Ernst Klett Verlag 
Stuttgart. v.1, no. 1, June 1956. Every six weeks 
DM 5 per issue 

Germany. UObersee-Veriag, G.m.b.H., 28, Neue 
Rabenstrasse, Hamburg. no.l, May 1956, Quar 
terly. $1 

Gracl. Empresa Nacional de Publicidade, Av. da 

266, Lisboa. no.l, April/May 1956 


Liberdade 

Bimonthly 
Great Lakes-St 

ferson 

$3. 
Hospital Administration, 620 N. Michigan Ave 
fall 1956, Quarterly, $5 

Asociation of Indian 
Box 644, New Dethi. 
August 1956. Semiannual. $4 


Lawrence Seaway 


1161 West Jef 


Detroit 9. v.1, May 1956. Monthly 


Chicago Il. v.l, nol 
The Indian Ceographer 
Ceographers, Post 
no. 
International Association of Agricultural Libray 
tans and Documentalists 
Mr. T. P. Loosjes, Centrum voor Landbouw 
documentatic, General Foulkes Weg | A, Wag 
eningen. vl January 1956. Fr 
Journal of Fluid Mechanics 
May 


Quarterly Rulletin 


nmol 

laylor and Francis 

London. vi, nol 1956 
given. $16.50 

Missiles and Rockets. American 
cations, Washington. nol, October 
Monthly. $8 

P. ©. Box 476, Dallas 21 
1956 $7.0 
Publications, 814 St 

August 1956. Bi 


bre quency not 


Aviation Publi 
Monitor nol, No 
Bimonthly 
Motor 
Washington 


$1.50 


vember 
Motor 
monthly 


Guide 


Mountain Plains Library Quarterly Bibliograph 
Public Li 
spring 1956, $2 


Research, Denver 


nol 


ical Center for 
brary, Denver 


Neue Politische 


Literatur, Ring Verlag, Stutt 


gart. nol, July 1956. Monthly. DM 2 pet 
issue 

New Testament Abstracts. Weston College of the 
Holy Spirit, Weston 95 May 1956. Fre 


quency not given. Price not given 


Mass 


Nuclear Engineering femple Press Limited 
Bowling Green Lane, London EC. 1. v1 
April 1956. Monthly. $7 

5 Percy London W I. vl 


June 1956. Frequency not given. $8 


no! 
Nuclear Power 
nol (v.l, 
for examination) 

Mexico 


no.l not available 

Calle 

1 no. a year. $% 

Nieuwe Achtergracht 102-104, 
dam. no.l, 1956. Biweekly. @0 

Philadelphia, Psychiatric Hospital. Journal. Vord 
Road and Monument Ave Philadelphia 31 
v1, nol, September 1956. Frequency not given 
Price not given 

Physics in 
Francis 


Panoramas Mesones nol 
spring 1956 


Parnas Amster 


lavlor and 
Fleet Street 


Medicine and Biology 


Lid., Red Lion Court 


15! 


4 
4 
( 
prety 
5 
| 
| 
7 
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London, B.C. 4. v.1, nol, July 1956. Frequency 
not given. {3 10s 

Polish Medical History and Science Bulletin 
Polish Medical Alliance, 2424 N. Kedzie Bivd., 


nol, July 1956. Frequency not 


Chicago 47. 


given. $1.50 per issue 

Portugal. Secretariado Nacional da Informacdo, 
Lisbon. nol, July/August 1956. Frequency not 
given. Price not given 


Quadrum. Association pour la diffusion artisti 
que et culturelle, Palais des beaux-arts, 10 Rue 
Semiannual. 


Rovale, Bruxelles. no.!, May 1956 
Price 1 oft given 

Review «of Eastern Medical Sciences. G 
Schulz, Postfach 26, Minchen 62. no.1, Jan 
uary/March 1956. Frequency not given, Free 


Revista de Administracién Piblica. Instituto de 


Administracién Pablica, Av. Juarez 4-807, Mex 


The periodicals are easily the prize of 
the Russian collection, if for no other rea 
son than that to acquire them now on a 
piece by piece basis would be a hopeless 
task. Each one is a rare item. The 
famous of them all, but not the rarest, is 
Iskra, of which Wisconsin has all 112 is 
sues. Lenin was among those who found 
ed this organ of the Social Democratic 
Party. Later, when Lenin went into the 
opposition, he founded the V pered. The 
Osoborthdenie, of which 79 issues ap 
peared, represe nted the non-revolution 
Finally, and 


ary constitutional reformers 


the temptation to list more is strong, 
there is the Svobodnoe Slovo, issued by 
the followers of Tolstoi 


The “International” 
As an agency within which the social 
ists revealed their differences in outlook, 


and as a platform for propagandistic ac 
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ico |. nol, Jamuary/March 1956. Frequency 
not given. Price not given 
Revista de Ciencias Juridico-Sociales. Univer 


sidad de Costa Rica, Apartado 3862, San Jos¢ 


vi, No.l, March 1956, Frequency not given 
Price not given 
Revista Universitaria. San Martin 244, Buenos 


Aires. v1, no.1, May 1956. Frequency not given 
$30 for 6 no 
School Planning. 75 EB. Wacker Drive, Chicago | 
vi, not, June/July 1956. Bimonthly. $5 
Scripta Manent. Holbeinstrasse 57, Basel. vl, 
no.l, September 1956. Semiannual, Fr 20 
Studi Internazionali di Scienze € Lettere. Instit 
uzione Roerich, Via Rizzoli 4, Bologna. v! 
March 1956. Quarterly. Price not given 
Akademie Verlag, Ber 


no.l 
Zeitschrift fur Slawistih 


lin. v.1, nol, 1956. Quarterly. DM 12 per isue 


International Work 
is 


tivity by Marx, the 
ingmen’s Association (founded 
worthy of study. Of the proceedings of 
this Association, Wisconsin has an almost 
complete hile; unfortunately, there is lack 
ing the parallel material for the anarch 
ists, bitter enemics of Marx 

The outstanding item on the Interna 
tional is the manuscript book of the min 
utes of the meeting.of 1872, the year in 
which the anarchists were expelled from 
the Association. This minute book, never 
before published, will soon appear in 
printed form 

In the proceedings of the Second Inter 
national 1889) 
the warfare between the various socialist 
groups and the attempts of the partic 
ipants to settle the differences between 
the Russian representatives. Wisconsin 
has a complete file of these proceedings 


(founded can be traced 


4 


ACRL Foundation Grants Program 


Due Litty Grants 


Ihe American Library Association has re 
Lilly Endowment, Inc., a 
grant of $26,000 to promote the more ex- 
library re 
This 


money is to be allocated to public and privat 


ceived from the 


tensive and imaginative use of 


sources by undergraduate students 
institutions offering four-year programs and 
located in Indiana, Ulinois, Kentucky, Mich 
Ohio. The Lilly grant is being 
Committee on Founda 


igan and 
administered by the 
Association of College 


tion Grants of the 


and Reference Libraries. The Committee will 
mail application forms to all the four-year 
institutions in the five-state area late in the 
Institutions which have not received 
forms by April first 
or failure of the mails, should request copies 
from the ACRL, office at ALA Headquarters 

The 
eight grants averaging slightly over $5,000 
One half of the money will go to In 


diana institutions, according to arrangements 


winter 
through clerical error 


Committee expects to make about 


cau h 


with the Lilly Foundation, whose principal 
support goes to worthy causes within the bor 
ders of that state 

These grants should make important con 
functions of 


tributions to the educational 


the institutions involved and at the same 
time set precedents and establish practices 
which may be adopted by other colleges. Quite 
possibly a few institutions will receive grants 
because they have presented very convincing 
plans for “promoting the more extensive and 
imaginative use of library resources” by using 
that have been tried and tested 
Other 


grants because of plans which are experimen 


programs 


elsewhere institutions may receive 


tal and novel and therefore merit trial. The 
Committee will use its best judgment in tak 
ing a few considered risks with imaginative 
and untried programs, and yet must be cer 
tain that not all the funds are expended in 
noble experiments which, for one reason or 
another, may not live up to expectations 
“The and wider use of li 
brary resources” 


more extensive 
may be stimulated in many 
different ways. Librarians and teaching fac 


ulty can do a great deal if relieved of some 
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routine responsibilities so that they have 
time to devote to special programs. Other 
grants may be made to strengthen the library 
staff for one year. Still other grants, or parts 
of grants, may be made for physical needs 
The grants will be made to institutions; the 
Committee assumes that some will be admin. 
istered by librarians but that others will be 
assigned for faculty or other uses which are 
not under library administration, Grants are 


for active, working programs which give 
promise of direct benefit to undergraduate 
education at a particular institution 
Successful applicants will receive grants in 
July of 1957 for use in the 
year. The 


dication that the grants will be continued. If 


June or next 


academic Committee has no in 
the Lilly funds are allocated to unusually in 
telligent and conscientious stewards, the Com 
mittee assumes that additional funds will be 
found somewhere to continue and extend the 
program another year frthur T. Hamlin, 
Chatrman, ACRI. Foundation Grants Com 
mittee. 


Lipraries BENEFITING FROM 
1956 PROGRAM 


THE 


Following is a list of the libraries receiving 
sub grants from the United States Steel Foun 
dation, New York Times, and Remington 
Rand grants of 1956 


Unrrep STaves Street. FOUNDATION 


Alfred, N. Y $300 
Batesville, Ark 500 
Worcester, Mass 200 
Augsburg College and Theological Sem 

inary, Minneapolis, Minn . 300 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, 8. D 200 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 500 
Berea College, Berea, Ky 200 
Berry College, Mount Berry, Ga OO 
Bethel College, North Newton, Kan 400 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Il 200 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain 

Miss 500 
Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio 200 
Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. $00 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa 400 


Alfred University 
Arkansas Colle we 
Assumption College, 


CO; 
| 
q 
q 


California Baptist Theological Seminary 
Calif 
Calitornia College of 
Oakland, Calif 
Converse College, Spartanburg, 
Cooper Union, New York, N. ¥ 
Granville 


Covina 


Arts and Crafts 


Denison University Ohio 


Dillard University, New Orleans, La 
Doane College, Crete, Neb 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, lowa 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va 
Gannon College, Erie, Pa 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md 


Guillord College, Guillord College 


N. ¢ 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. ¥ 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind 
Hardin Simmons University, Abilene 
lex 
Hastings College, Hastings, Neb 
High Point College, High Point, N.C 
Hollins College, Hollins, Va 
Hood College, Frederick, Md 
Hope College, Holland, Mich 
Houghton College, Houghton, N. ¥ 


Illinois Wesleyan University, Blooming 


ton, Hl 
lona College, New Rochelle, N .Y 
King College, Bristol, Tenn 
Knox Collewe Galesburg Il 
LaVerne College, LaVerne, Calif 


Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa 
New Orleans, La 
Williamsport, Pa 

the Sacred 


Loyola University 

Lycoming College 

Manhattanville College of 
Heart N. ¥ 


Pure hase 


Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Ore 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kan 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt 


Oakland, Calif 
Monmouth, I 


lowa 


Mills College 
Monmouth College 
Morningside College, Sioux City 


Morris Harvey College, Charleston 


W. Va 

Mt. Saint Mary's College, Los Angeles 
Cali 

Mt. Saint Mary's College, Emmitsburg 


Marviand 
Niagara University 


Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Northwest Nazarene College Nampa 
Idaho 
Norwich University, Northheld, Vt 


Olivet, Mich 


Olivet College 
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200 


375 
200 
300 
200 
200 


4100 
300 
100 


200 
200 
600 
100 
100 


$00 
100 
$00 
500 
400 
400 
300 
100 


800 
200 
$00 
00 
$75 


200 


300 
400 


200 
200 
woo 


COLLEGE 


Pace College, New York, N. ¥Y 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, 


Wash 
Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


N.Y 


Polytechni« 


Brooklyn 
Rensselaer 

N. ¥ 
Rider College 
Roberts Wesleyan College 


Institute, Troy 


Prenton, N. | 
North Chili 


N.Y 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute 
Ind 


Saint Ambrose College, Davenport, lowa 
Saint John’s University, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Ind 


Minn 


Saint Joseph's College, Collegeville 

College of Saint Thomas, St. Paul 

Saint Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa 

Skidmore Saratoga Springs, 
N. ¥ 

Springheld College 


College 


Springfield, Mass 


Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa 

Irinity University, San Antonio, Tex 

Union College, Barbourville, Ky 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, tnd 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten 
Island, N. 

Wartburg College, Waverly, lowa 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview 
lex 

Western College for Women, Oxford 
Ohto 

Wheelock College, Boston, Mass 


Wittenberg College, Springheld, Ohio 


University, Youngstown 


Youngstown 
Ohio 
limes 


New York 


Alaska 
Ohio 


University of Alaska, College 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 
Detroit, Detroit, Mich 
Richmond, Ind 
Kansas City 


University of 

Farlham College 

University of Kansas City 
Mo 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
Lynchburg, Va 

University of Richmond, Richmond, Va 


Tougaloo Southern Christian College, 


Miss 
University 


Tougaloo 
Wilberforce 

Ohio 
College of Wooster 


Wilberforce 


Wooster, Ohio 


(Continued on page 159) 
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$00 i 
250 
= . 00 
200 
$00 
300 
300 
100 
200 
200 
200 
P 
200 
400 
200 | 
400 
00 
400 
200 
200 
100 
| 
600 
600 
100 
| 100 
600 
550 
400 
400 
400 
|_| 


News from the Field 


Acquisitions, Girrs, CoLLecrions 


The private papers of the late John Ers 
kine have been given to Columbia University 
by his widow, Mrs. Helen Worden Erskine 
Associated with Columbia most of his life 
ume as student and professor of English 
John Erskine is generally credited with be ing 
the originator, through his great books col 
loquium of the system of general education 
used today by Columbia College Capable of 
many talents, he was poet, scholar, teacher 
administrator, musician, composer, novelist 
lecturer and librettist. His pseudo-historical 
novels, including such best-sellers as The Pri 
vate Life of Helen of Troy (1926) created a 


new vogue in popular American literature 


J. Walter Lambeth, former United States 
Congressman from North Carolina, recently 
presented his ofhcial correspondence papers 
aid documents to the Duke University Li 
brary. The collection includes about one 
thousand books and the texts of many ad 
dresses delivered by Lambeth both in and 
out ol Congress. An ardent admirer of Pres 
ident Wilson, Mr. Lambeth’s interests lie in 
the fields of international politics and world 
problems \ccompanying the materials is a 
substantial fund for the establishment of the 
“|. Walter Lambeth Collection” of materials 
in these fields Special mphasis will be placed 
on collecting the writings of statesmen and 


historians of Asian, African and European 


nations 


Fighty-one letters by Charles Dickens have 
been given to the Free Library of Philadel 
phia by Mrs. D Jacques Benoliel, These 
bring to 483 the number of Dickens letters re 
ceived from the collection of her husband 
This year's gift includes letters (more than 
half unpublished) by $2 corre spondents. Esp 
cially interesting among the unpublished let 
ters are one to George Cattermole relating to 
his illustrations for The Old Curiosity Shop 
one to Disraeli endorsing an application for 
a civil service post tor Clarkson Stanfield’s 
son (with Stanheld'’s widow's letter to Dick 


ens and a letter from her son to Disraeli), and 
' letter to Charles Reade, author of The 
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Closter and the Hearth, asserting the need 
for authors to prevent unauthorized drama 
tizations of their works 


I'wo-hundred seventytwo additional edi 
tions of Horace complete the gilt of the Mon 
cure Biddle Collection of Horace at the Free 
Library of Philadelphia. Mr. Biddle began 
the transfer in December, 1954 giving por 
tions on three occasions belore his death. The 
final group includes notable volumes rep 
resenting the whole range of Mr. Biddle's 
interests: four incunabula, among them the 
first illustrated edition of Horace (Gurning 
er, 1498): a magnificent seventeenth-century 
binding executed for the great French col 
lector de Thou; a series of eighteenth cen 
tury paraphrases and imitations of Horace by 
Pope; four copies of the edition illustrated 
by John Pine (London, 1783-1787) including 
an uncut copy in the original boards. The 
whole collection Comprises 550 volumes, dat 
ing from the fifteenth to the twentieth cen 
turies. 


Cubberley Education Library at Stanford 
University has received a valuable collection 
ot historical books journals, and pamphlets 
that belonged to the late Farl Barnes profes 
sor of history and education, who served from 
the opening of the university in 1891 to 1897 
The collection gives an account of educa 
tion in California at the turn of the century 
The donor was his son Joseph Barnes, au 
thor and editor 


Washington University Library at St 
Louis, under the guidance of Professor Wil 
liam Ringler of WU's English Department 
has been collecting microfilms and photostats 
of English poetry manuscripts of the Tudor 
period, Gathered over the last two years. this 
collection contains films of many items not 
on the MLA or ACLS British Manuscripts 
Project lists 


Mrs. E. P. Eliwood of DeKalb, TUL. has 
given the archives and western history de 
partment of the University of Wyoming the 
records of the famous Isaac L. Ellwood 
Barbed Wire Company. They consist of 125 


4 
ve 
i 
ia 
E 
ik 
4 i 


letter file boxes, 75 letter press books, 60 ledg 


large amount of unclassified cor 


ers and ‘ 


respondence. The Ellwood Company, man 


ufacturing barbed wire invented by Joseph 
Glidden 
wire on an extensive 


West 


Crowe's 


was one of the first to sell barbed 
American 
Wyoming Stock 
Ellwood Col 


lection gives the University of Wyoming rich 


basis in the 
Coupled with the 
files the 
history of the 


resources in the western range 


cattle industry 


BulLDINGS 


Fda Kuhn Loeb Music Library 


at Harvard University is a two-story wing of 


The new 


the music building. Its construction was made 
through a gift of $225,000 
Kuhn Loeb Other 


music department gave suf 


largely 

Fda 
friends of the 
ficient funds to make up the total building 
cost of more than $500,000 


from the estate 


Linrary SCHOOLS 


The 22nd annual conference of the Uni 
Library School 
1957. The sub 
Public Li 
suthor 


versity of Chicago Graduate 
will be held from June 19-21 
Ne 


Developments.” 


ject will be Directions in 


brary Outstanding 
ities in the held of public sdministration 
public finance, urban development and re 
lated fields will join distinguished speakers 
in the field of librarianship to discuss emerg 


ing problems in public librarianship 


The School of Library Science of Western 


Reserve University m conjunction with its 
Center for Documentation and Communica 


Research 


1957, the nation’s first comprehensive dem 


tion will present on April 15-17 
onstration of systems presently in use for the 


organization, storage, and retrieval of record 


ed information, together with a symposium 
on information-handling problems and tech 
Further information may be obtained 
Jesse Shera School of 


Western Reserve University 


niques 
from: Dy dean 
Library Science 


Cleveland 6 


PUBLICATIONS 


Princeton University Library has issued a 
collectors’ edition of a hitherto unrecorded 
book, The Arte of Angling, first printed in 
1577. This 40-leaf 
parently suggested the general structure as 


London in volume ap 


well as textural material for one of the most 
famous English books, lvaak Walton's The 
Compleat Angler. Comparing the anonymous 
ly written Arte of Angling with Walton's il 
Ingler, the first 
appeared in 1653, Princeton scholars point to 


lustrious edition of which 
“startling coincidences.” 

irte of An 
gling is based on the only known copy of the 
Carl Otto v 
distinguished 


The present edition of The 


work, given to Princeton by 
Kienbusch, of New York City 
collector .of angling literature 
ber of the Princeton Class of 1906, Mr 
busch made possible the publication of the 


mem 
Kien 


and A 


volume under the sponsorship of the Friends 
of the Princeton Library 


EXHIBITIONS 


During January, the University of Okla 
homa Library held an exhibition of “Herbs 
and Herbals,” 


Spe cimens 


involving a joint display of 
Bebb Herb 
arium and botanical books from the DeGoly 


botanical from the 
er Collection 

Some 3,500 books, published from 1948 to 
1956, were included in an exhibition held 
February 15-28 at the New York Public Li 
brary. The theme of the exhibition is “the 
Book, 1948-1956," was or 
ganized by the Association of German Pub 
lishers. Of the 1,955 German publishing hous 
es, 451 The 
collection will be shown in the Chicago Pub 
March 15-80, and in the 
April 15-30 


German and it 


contributed to the exhibition 


lic Library Boston 
Public Library 


F. W. Faxon Company announces that it 
has sold the back-number part of its business 
to J. S. Canner Company, 46 Millmont Street 
Boston 19. Faxon will continue to issue the 
Bulletin of Bibliography, the Useful Refer 
ence Series, and its other publications 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The of British 


Theological and Philosophical Libraries seeks 


newly formed Association 


“to promote the interests of libraries, schol 
ars, and librarians” in the fields of theology 
and philosophy. It hopes to help member |i 
espe 
tech 


braries by interchange of information 


cially relating to recognized library 


niques and sources of knowledge 
(Continued on page 159) 
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Personnel 


Donatp has been appointed as 
sistant to the director of Libraries at Colum 
1957 


February lI, 


bia University, effective 
Ihe position, which 
replaces the former 
Ofhecer 


will involve 


Pe rsonnel 
position 
two areas of activity 
responsibility for 
the Personnel Officer 


including 


function 


all aspects of recruit 
ing and developing 


the staff; and (2) re 


search and manage a 

ment studies, includ 

ng a sequence of Donatp Coon 
studies such as con 

ducting a review of the libraries’ personnel 


classification, examining the manning table 
requirements of the various units of the li 
brary system, and analyzing various library 
operations is assigned 


Mr ( ook 


and holder of a bachelor’s and mas 


a graduate of the University of 


Arizona 


yntments 


ter's degree in library service at Columbia 
University, has completed his course work 
for the doctoral degree in library science at 
Columbia. He served on the cataloging staffs 
before taking a 

United 


ot Arizona and Columbia 
post an documents librarian at the 
Nations Library in Geneva, Switzerland, from 
1947 until 1952 
sociated with the School of Library Service at 


Since 1952 he has been as 


Columbia as a member of the faculty, and 


with the Columbia libraries as research as 
sistant in the Cataloging Department. Re 
cently, he has partic ipated in the study of the 
libraries being conducted by the Subcommit 
tee on the University Libraries of the Pres 


ident’s Committee on the Educational Fu 


ture of the University 

He was a contributor to Technical Services 
in Libraries, issued by the Columbia Univer 
sity Press in 1954, and has written articles for 


Colle ge and Research Libraries ofl which he 


has been an assistant to the editor, and Li 
brary Trends. He has been active in national 
and regional library associations.—M F.7 


Frances Barewer is chief of the rare book 


Detroit Publix 


division Library 
CatTurrine Brosky is librarian of the Grad 
uate School of Public Health, University of 
Pittsburgh 
Cuarces FE. Boruer, formerly librarian of 
West Virginia University, is now librarian of 
Buffalo 
formerly assistant profes 


Library 


Canisius College 
Harry Dewry 
sor in the University of Wisconsin 
School, is librarian of Drexel Institute of 
Dechnology Philadelphia 
Fastracy, formerly librarian of 


Middl 


boro is 


lennessee State College in Murfrees 


associate librarian of the University 
ol Missouri. 

LownaA Frasek is head of the catalog de 
partment, University of Toronto Library 
is reference librarian of 
(Ohio) State University 


Harvey 


Marian Gaeay 


Bowling Green 
Rosreat D 


is chief of reference 
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and special services, Northwestern University 
Library 

Anprew Horn, librarian of the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, will be 
of Occidental College, Los 


1957 


come librarian 
Angeles, on September | 
ist 


rapher, University of California at Los An 


Miniam Licururim is Far bibliog 
geles Library 
McGuire 


librarian 


is circulation and refer 


Admin 


ence College of Business 
istration, Boston University 


Pautine Messencer became librarian of 
the El Dorado (Kansas) Junior College when 
the college moved into a building of its own 
1956 


is assistant 


in September 
Torsrar H 
Evansville (Ind.) College 
Beverty T. Moss is librarian of Millikin 
University, Decatur, Il 


librarian 


4 
4 
- 
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GreaLy Newton is acquisitions librarian, 
l'niversity of Kansas City Libraries 

James BE. is map librarian and as 
sistant reference librarian at the University of 
Detrouw Library 
| 


Bradley University 


ROWLAND is catalog librarian, 


is the new librarian at 
Biblical Evanston, Ill. He 
had been librarian at Case Memorial Library 
19%4 

A. Suerarp is order librarian, Col 


C,arrett Irestitute 
Hartlord Seminary Foundation since 
STANLEY 
gate University 
Minus 


reference and bibliography section and the 


ANASTASIA is assistant in the 


government publications room, University of 
Calitornia at Los Angeles 

Appointments in the Stanford University 
Libraries include: Geaarp A. Banker, catalog 
department; Mas. Vincinia D. Bonnier phys 
Mas. Eorrm H 


acquisitions division 


librarian FALCONER, act 


R 


ing chief 


Rom 


Library 


M 


Jones of the University of Utah 
December 14, 1956 
accident. She 


as the 
had 


been a member of the staff since her gradua 


result of an automobile 


tron from the university in 1931. During Dr 


Jones’ career, she was circulation librarian 


reference librarian catalowger and associate 


professor of library science at the University 


of Utah 
brarian in charge of the Hill Air Force 


years she was hi 


Base 


During the war 


Library 
Cau 


ige of BO, successtully devoted a long career 


Rowen, who died jast fall at the 
to making the Chicago Public Library a fore 


in the community. Beginning 64 years ago 
Roden advanced 


1918 became 


"a4 page in the library Mr 
through ranks and in 
chief 


retirement in 


various 
librarian 


a position he held until his 
When Mr. Roden st irted 
library, it had 220.736 volumes and no 
When he left, it had 2,207,000 vol 
amd 61 
largest library in terms of annual circulation 
ol books 


thee 
he 
world's 


ules branches, and was the 


Linpa tom Supen, a staff member of the 
I Medu il ary of the Stanford Uni 
versity Libraries from 1921 to 1946, died in 


Necrology 
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GornaM, senior gift librarian in charge of the 
gift department; Davin W. Henon, acting as 


director lor 1956-57 CatTurrine 
Morton special collections librarian; Mrs 
Fiten R. engineering librarian: 
Pamir Tsvcntyama, catalog librarian 
Berti~a Summens-Pacés, chief of acquisi 
tions, National Library, Lima, Peru, is visit 
ing librarian in the Vassar Collewe Library 
\rrangements for this eleven-month assign 


ment were made through the cooperation of 
Relations Board of ALA 
Relations Committee of 
SLA, and the Department of State's Interna 
tional Educational Exchange Service 

TAYLOR head of the 


the International 
the International 


Josern G formerly 


reference department and supervisor of 


Alabama Polytechnic In 
has succeeded Frank 


branch libraries at 
stitute Anderson as 
librarian of Kansas Wesleyan University, Sa 


San Francisco last fall. Miss tum Suden was 


assistant librarian of the medical library at 
the time of her retirement 

Maus. Maria Votkov, 
brarian and art librarian of the Stanford Uni 
died last fall after 


a graduate 


senior reference li 


versity Libraries a long 
illness. Born in Riga, Latvia and 
university, Mrs. Volkov 


United States in 1940. She earned her profes 


of its came to the 
sional degree at Columbia University School 
of Library Service in 1943. She 
Lederl 


librarian at the 


served as li 
brarian of the Laboratory and as 


museum Cooper 
Union in New York City before coming to 
1949. Mrs. Volkov high 


praise for her organization and de velopment 


Stanford in won 


of the library's art collection. 
Maes. VAUGHAN Water died 
January 3, 1957 at her home in Van Nuys 


Calif. Since September, 1951 she had been li 


brarian of the University Elementary School 
ot the 


Previously she was children’s librarian at Pas 


University of California, Los Angeles 
Library. She was a graduate of 
the University of California, Berkeley 


the library school of the University of Mich 


igan 
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lina 


lo perpetuate the memory of Mrs. Walker, 
the Board of the Family-School Alliance of 
the University Elementary School has estab 
lished the Winifred Walker Memorial Fund 
for scholarships in the field of children’s 


REMINGTON RAND 


Bard College, Annandale-Hudson, N. Y. 200 
Centre College of Kentucky, Danville 


Ky 200 
Clarkson College of Technology, Pots 

dam, N. Y 100 
George Pepperdine College, Los An 

geles, Calif 100 


Grand Canyon College, Phoenix, Ariz. 300 


The University of Kansas Library has an 
nounced the Taylor Student Book Collection 
Contest tor spring 1957. Through the gen 
erosity of Mr. and Mrs. James W. Taylor of 
Kansas City, Mo., prizes totaling $100 will 
be awarded for the best collections entered 
by any KU student. Mrs. Taylor (herself an 
enthusiastic collector of H. L. Mencken) and 
Mr. Tavlor hope to promote recognition of 
the importance of the amateur collector and 
to encourage the early development ol book 


collecting interests among KU students 


sible variations which authorship is cap 
able of producing. This revision would 
also provide the basis for eventual inter 
national agreement on rules of entry, in 
cluding and even extending beyond the 
Anglo-American fraternity. This is an 
eminently worthwhile goal. It can be 
achieved through the cooperate enter 
prise of librarianship without creating 
artificial distinctions and hurdles for the 
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ACRL Foundation Grants Program 


(Continued from page 154) 


News from the Field 


(Continued from page 156) 


The Catalog—A Finding List? 


(Continued from page 111) 


librarianship. Contributions may be sent to 
the chairman, Mrs. Blanch DeChene, in care 
of the Family-School Alliance, University 
Elementary School, University of California 


Los Angeles 24 


Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 300 


Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa 200 
King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 00 
Marymount College, New York, N. ¥ 200 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. ¢ no 
Nasson College, Springvale, Me 1) 
Park College, Parkville, Mo sO) 
Roosevelt University, Chicago, Il 100) 
Salem College, Saiem, W. Va 


Saint Louis University has become the 
cighteenth member of the Midwest Inter-Li 
brary Corporation, Thus the important re 
search collections of Saint Louis University 
including the notable Vatican manuscripts 
microfilms, are added to the resources of the 
present MILC members to form an impres 
sive group of library materials for research in 
the Middle West. James V. Jones, director 
of libraries of Saint Louis University, will 
represent his institution of the MILG Ad 
visory Committee of Librarians 


relerence librarian who is always de 
pendent upon the work of the catalogers 
and the code upon which the cataloger 
bases his decisions. The achievement of 
the stated purposes will of and by itself 
produce improvements and economies 
and administrative judgment can further 
secure these gains in the individual li 
brary situation. 
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Books Received 


American Business Dictionary. ty Harold Laz 
arus. New York: Philosophical Library I22p 
$10 Midcentury Reference Library,, Dago 
bert D. Runes, General Editor.) 


4nni Mirabiles, 1921-1925; Reason in the Mad 

ness of Letters. By BR. P. Blackmur. Washing 
ton: Reterence Department Library of Con 
gress, 1956. 55p. (Four lectures presented 
under the auspices of the Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund.) 


The Appraisal of Modern Public Records. By 
I. KR. Schellenberg. Washington: Superintend 
ent of Documents, 1996, 46p. 20c. (Bulletins of 
the National Archives, No. ®.) 


Yearbook, 1956-1957. London: Aslib, 1956 
172p. 12s. Gd; 10s. to members of Aslib 


Service or Bureaucracy? By ¥. N. Gladden 
New York: John de Graff, 1956 224p A study 
of the British Civil Service.) 


Fiction Fights the Civil War. By Robert A 
Lively. Chapel Hill The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1957, 2300p. $5.00 


Film Reterence Guide for Medicine and the 
iilied Sciences. Wy the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Medical lraining Aids 
(1CMTA). Washington: Library of Congres 


1906, Sip, 4% For sale by the Card Division.) 


Fund og forskning i Det hongelige bibliotecks 
vamlinger, 111, 1956. Kebenhavn: Det kongelige 
tbibliotek, 1956 174p 


(uide to Relervence Books 7th ed.: Second Sup- 
plement, 1953-1955. By Constance M. Winchell 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1956 
Paper 


The Home Library of the Garnetts of “Elm 
wood.” By Harry Clemons. Charlottesville 
University of Virginia Press, 1957 5%p. Cloth 
$2.00 Paper 


Index to Full Length Plays, 1895 to 1925. By 
Ruth Gibbons Thomson. Boston: F. W. Faxon 
1956. I72p. $5.00. (Useful Reference Series 
No 


Kentucky Tradition. By Lawrence § Thompson 
Hamden, Conn: The Shoestring Press, 1956 
225p 


The Leibniz-Clarhe ¢ orrespondence. Edited with 
introduction and notes by H. G. Alexander 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc, 1956 
200p. $4.75 


The Library of Congress; a Selected Lia of Ref 
erences, Washington: Library of Congress. Ref 
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erence Dept. General Reference and Bibliog 
raphy Division, 1956. 20p. 35c. (For sale by the 
Card Division.) 


Master's Theses in Education, 1955-1956, No. § 
Edited by T. A. Lamke and H. M. Silvey 
Cedar Falls, lowa: Research Publications, 
1956 179p 


4 New Look at Reading; a Guide to the Lan 
guage Arts. By Willard Abraham. Boston 
Porter Sargent, 1956. 2356p. Cloth: $3.50; Paper 
$2.75 


Poetic, Scientific and Other Forms of Discourse 
a New Approach to Greek and Latin Litera 
ture. By Joshua Whatmough. Berkeley: Uni 
versity of California Press, 1956 285p $5 
(Sather Classical Lectures, v, 29.) 


Records and Research in Engineering and In 
dustrial Science. By ]. Edwin Holtnstrom. 3d 
ed., rewritten and enl. London Chapman & 
Hall, 60s 


The Research Services of the Harvard College 
Library. By David C. Weber. Cambridge: Har 
vard University Library, 1956 0p. (Guide to 
the Harvard Libraries, No. 4.) 


Studies in Bibli« graphy; Papers of the Riblio 
graphical Society of the University of Virginia 
kalited by Fredson Bowers. Vol. 9, 1957. Char 
lottesville, Va.: The Society, 1957 2753p. $6.00 


Study Abroad; International Handbook: Fellow 
ships Scholarships, Educational Exchange 
VIET: 1956-1957. Paris, UNESCO, 1956. 719%p 
Paper $2.00 


Union List of Little Magazines Comp by Indiana 
University Library. Chicago, Midwest Inter 
Library Center, 1956. 1 Paper 200. (Hold 
ings at Indiana, Northwestern, Ohio State, 
lowa, Chicago and Illinois.) 


Union List of Theses of the University of New 
Zealand, 1910-1954, Comp. by D. L. Jenkins 
Wellington: New Zealand Library Association 
1956. Unpaged. Paper: £1; Unbound: 17s. 6d 


The United Nations and Dependent Peoples. By 
Emil |]. Sady. Washington: Brookings Institu 
tion, 1956, 205p. Paper: $1.50 


The University of South Africa and Its Depart 
ment of Library Science. By H. J. de Vices 
chauer. Pretoria, 1956. 81 1, (Mousaion Nr 12.) 


When Did It Happen? A Noted Researcher's 
dimanac of Yesterdays. By Stantord M. Mirkin 
New York: Ives Washburn, 1957. 4934p. $5.75. 
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Nominees for ACRL Offices 


1957-58 


PRESIDENT 


Thornton, Eileen, Librarian, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT (one to be elected) 


Logsdon, Richard H., Director of Libraries, Columbia University, New York. 


Branscomb, Lewis C., Director of Libraries, Ohio State University, Columbus 


DIRECTOR-AT-LARGE (one to be elected) 


Findly, Elizabeth, Head Reference and Documents Librarian, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene. 

Rogers, Rutherford D., Chief, Reference Department, New York Public Library, 
New York 


REPRESENTATIVES ON ALA COUNCIL (eight to be elected) 


Pierce, Helen F., Librarian, Modesto Junior College, Modesto, California 


Stone, Elizabeth O., Assistant Director of Libraries, Southern Illinois University, 


Carbondale 


Brubaker, H. A., Librarian, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Wright, Walter W., Assistant Librarian, Service Division, University of Pennsylva 
nia, Philadelphia. 


Hintz, Carl, Librarian, University ef Oregon, Eugene 


Ottemiller, John H., Associate Librarian, Yale University, New Haven, Connect 


ut 


Erickson, Walfred, Librarian, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, 


Harvey, John F., Librarian, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittshur 


Fayer, Mrs. Margaret L., Librarian, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 


Winchell, Constance M., Reference Librarian, Columbia University, New York 


Bennett, Fleming, Librarian, University of Arizona, Tucson 


Stallings, H. Dean, Librarian, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 


lowne, Jackson E., Librarian, Michigan State University, East Lansing 


West, Stanley L., Director of Libraries, University of Florida, Gainesville 


Crosland, Mrs. J. Henley, Director of Libraries, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta 


Hertel, Robert R., Librarian, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York. 
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Review Articles 


Information for 


Administrators 


Information for Administrators; a Guide to 
Vanagement 
Paul 


Cornell University 


Publications and Services for 
and Government By 
Wasserman. Ithaca 


Press, 19596 17 5p 


in Business 


4 guide to information for administrators 
might deal only with the function and art of 
management. Far broader in scope this man 
ual provides a comprehensive guide to infor 
mation sources in the fields of business and 


economic activity, knowledge of which is an 
essential tool for the implementation of de 
solely 


csion-making in business. It is not 


bibliog rather it emphasize s organiza 
tions and other sources of information which 
may or may not include public sions 

An outline of the services of libraries and 
the government as dispe neers of business in 
formation is followed by the major portion of 
the book, which is deve loped by types of in 
formation sources, with separate chapters on 
business services, periodicals, newspapers, 
and 
books 


local areas 


sources of statistical data, associations 


organizations, and general reference 


Next 


and @uides to international information are 


sources Ol information on 


discussed. In the last two chapters, basi pub 


lications in business administration and in 


public administration are pulled together 


from all types and sources, in the only two 
wholly bibliog: phic il sections in the book 
extraordinarily 


Ihe result is an compre 


hep sive survey yet on which is specific 


slways accurate 


detail 


enough to be a usetul tool 


but minus the web of intricate which 
usually cle 


of statistical data. Mr 


annotations 
mscTinan has been 
highly successful in producing a book which 
falls squarely between the usual rudimentary 
or elementary guide, chiefly distinguished by 
its sins of omission, and the involved techni 


cal discussion of statistical series, distin 


guished by its abstruseness for the layman 


For instance, the chapter on the sources of 
lewislative and regulatory data is the clearest 


most concise exposition for the layman—and 
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incidentally the non-legal librarian—that 


this business librarian has seen. The legisla 
tive process is described succinctly from the 
drafting of the bill through its consideration 
in committee, placement on the calendar 
procedure in the House and Senate, referral 
hearings in conference, presidential action 

Short, 


government 


into law careful de 
of the 
which are the by-product of the legislative 
included. Th 


islative documents is carried to the State 


and enactment 
scriptions documents 
process are cle scription ot leg 
and 
municipal level 

The treatment of other aspects of | nited 
States federal 


less compact 


government documents seems 
In Chapter II there is a very 
short general survey of the government as a 


n Chapter VII, de 


voted to the sources of statistical data, guides 


source ol information 


given only cur 
detailed 
Federal sta 


to governmental sources are 


sory attention, followed by a fairly 


but rather loose account of ti 


tistical system and an inadequate list of 


“compilations” (meaning basic statistical 


sources); in Chapter 10, covering business 
and government rese arch organizations, there 
is a short section on the role of government 


in research. Anyone who works with business 
information sources understands well the dif 
ficulty of dealing with the complexity of gov 
ernment documents in a survey of this kind 
Either they receive wholly inadequate treat 
ment, too vague to be useful, or they simply 


book 


excellent guides devoted 


move in and take over the Fortunately 


there are available 
as business 


wholly to government documents 
all of which Mr 


lists 


Wasserman 
fully 

The sections on periodicals and newspa 
pers are partic ularly well done. The selection 
of titles 


careful 


is discriminating, the annotations 
detailed, and the 


indexes, directories, guides, abstracting serv 


and discussion of 
ices, union lists and so on most helpful. In 
cluded are rather detailed descriptions of the 
financial sections of the New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune, and an expo 
sition of financial terms 

The sources for statistical data are the seg 
ments of business information which always 
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give conscientious compilers the pitters 
Whether to develop primarily by type of 
source, type of publication, by area, or by 
subject is a dificult decision and hard to stick 
by, once made. Mr. Wasserman has succeeded 
in avoiding the seemingly inevitable incon 
sistencies and COM promises no better and he 
less than the rest of us. It is most important 
to the layman perhaps, that the compiler, in 
any discussion of statistical sources, should 
map a clear trail from the currently issued 
statistics in any series to the annual compila 
tion and on to the historical base book (or 
vice versa, of course). This guide is only part 
ly successful in performing this function 

Ihe facilities of trade associations and 
chambers of commerce receive more than 
adequate attention, the contributions of re 
search and professional associations perhaps 
not enough, if consideration is taken of the 
comparative quality of their publications. On 
the other hand, the author no doubt had in 
mind that local chapters of trade associations 
are olten the most accessible source of aid to 
business men, even though they publish noth 
ing 

Ihe outline of the kinds of information 
basic to appraisal of local areas (including 
primary sources ol such information) is some 
thing beyond what this reviewer has come 
across anywhere else and should be most 
useful to students in marketing, business men 
and all those interested in the marketing re 
search process. It udlds to a held scantily cov 
ered in most bibliographic guides 

It is dithcult to compare this book with 
others in the field. Coman's Sources of Busi 
ness Information (1949) is out of date. Miss 
Manley'’s Business Information (1955) was 
based on public library experience and serv 
we and so conceived for a different purpose 
This book does not, in intention compete 
with the technical manuals such as Govern 
ment Statistics for Business Use, by Hauser 
and Leonard (1956 Measures of Business 
Changes, by A. H. Cole (1952). of Measuring 
Business Changes by Richard Snyder (1955) 

fhe paucity of the information given in 
some of the bibliographical citations is to be 
deplored. Often no address is given for asso 
cations and organizations. Some of the list 
ings of services without issuing body are so 


fragmentary as to be useless as a guide to pro 


curement. No prices are given. Omission of 
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such information is particularly unfortunate 
since many of the types of publications listed 
are not included in standard publishing lists 

On the whole, the book well fulfills its pur 
pose as “an aid for those active in business 
and government, as well as for students in 
the field.” In fact, the author seems unneces 
sarily modest when, after stating that “in 
clusion or exclusion [of information sources] 
was determined on the basis of the author's 
personal familiarity with publications and 
organizations and his accessibility to data,” 
he adds that “the examples used as illustra 
tions throughout the book do not necessari 
ly represent the best or even the most im 
portant of their types.” Why not? Mr. Was 
serman is Obviously well informed and well 
able to defend his selections, which are ex 
cellent 

The typography and format of this book 
are a credit to the Cornell University Press 

Janet Bogardus, Librarian, Federal Re 
serve Bank of New York 


The Classified Catalog 


The Classified Catalog, Basic Principles. By 
Jesse H. Shera and Margaret E. Egan. With 
a Code for the Construction and Mainte 
nance of the Classified Catalog, by Jean 
nette M. Lynn. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1956 $4 


It is always a pleasure to welcome a new 
addition to the material on librarianship 
From the first notice to the profession in 1950 
ot a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
for a study of a classified catalog, librarians 
particularly interested in this problem, or in 
the potentialities of such a medium of con 
trol, awaited the results with interest. The 
study was instituted at the John Crerar Li 
brary in Chicago by Jesse H. Shera and Mar 
garet FE. Egan, with the cooperation of Her 
man Henkle, librarian. We have now the 
finished work which Mr. Henkle in his Fore 
word says will leave some unsatished please 
others, but provide, he hopes, a useful study 
for those librarians interested in developing 
this type of catalog , 

It is a useful and needed study, and al 
though some may smile a little at the pontifi 
cal statement in the Foreword about becom 
ing a better classifier by reading Chapter 
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Iwo, this in no way diminishes the merit of 
In thew 
refer in most modest terms to their presenta 


the work Introduction the authors 


tion of the general principles of logic that 
Iwo. They 
suggest that a grasp of the principles will 


are contained in this Chapter 


be of “material assistance to the classifier, 
yet readers who do not wish to undertake 
this discipline may readily omit .. .” It 


is not, however, wholly a question of will 
ingness or non willingness to undertake this 
re ading it seems to the reviewer? quite prop 
eT to raise the point that while a grasp ol the 
principles is essential it does not necessarily 
that 


presented as meaningful as might be 


follow i classifier would find the ideas 
here 
found in another work. The ideas are sound 
but they are not presented simply enough to 
fit the purpose of this book. For example, the 
Aristotelian and Kantian tables are given with 
no explanation of terms as the “Mo 
dality” of Kant. If the reader is well ground 
ed in philosophy he doesn't need the tables 
if he 
Perhaps the most serious drawback is the fail 


make 


philosophi« al categories to the expression of 


such 


isn't they are relatively meaningless 


ure to clear the applications of the 


divisions of knowledge in a library classifi 
cation 

The work is divided into three major sec 
tions. The first is a presentation of the nature 
and functions of a library catalog: the second 
the résumé of philosophical principles un 
third 


cussion of the construction and maintenance 


derlying classification; and the a dis 


of the classified cat ilog. Two appendices fol 
low, one offering a suggested method for sys 
tematic analysis of materials and the second 
a bibliography 

( hapter One provides a synthesis of ideas 
and historical facts concerning objectives of 
catalogs, and arguments for and against tra 
ditional forms. This, of course, has been done 
to some extent in all handbooks of catalog 
stage for this 


ing. It here to set the 


study and draw the attention of the librarian 


serves 


to the cogent points necessary for making a 


decision between a dictionary and a classi 

fed catalog 
Reference has above to the 

Section 


“Characteristics and Structure of the 


been made 
intent of the second chapter, Its 
Three 


Literature,” series of 


pre sents a 
which will he Ip the librarian who has a sub 


quest tons 
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ject held so intensely developed that the need 
lor a special classification might well be con 
sidered. In the case of a general library with 
an already established system of subject con 


trol, the librarian who wishes to review his 


policies periodically will find this section 
equally useful 
Chapter Three, by Jeannette M. Lynn, 


which gives detailed directions for making 


classified catalog, is the heart of this study, 


The observations, as stated in the Introduc 


tion, are based with the 


Dewey 


upon ex pe ricnces 


Decimal classification, but the prin 
ciples are so presented as to be applicable for 
They are 


although some fifteen years ex 


any classification applicable, in 
major part 
perience with the LC system, eight of which 
have been concentrated wholly in its appli- 
cation to a classified catalog, have provided 
experience that would indicate some of the 
conclusions or recommendations in this « hap 
ter would have been enriched by a working 
knowledge of what another classification can 
do in similar circumstances. For example, a 
numerical index, the reverse of the alpha 
betic subject index, is presented as a neces 


This 


increases the cost of the indexing appreciably 


sary corollary to the alphabe tical index 


and may not be as necessary as it appears 


such as the LC 
where specificity of numbers without recourse 


In using a classification 
to tables occurs more frequently than in the 
DC, it is possible to pin-point the “crowded” 
spots and rely on a partial numerical index 
depending on the judgment of the classifiers 
and to 
that 


to recognize the crowded number 
is also true 


risk 


institution 


wovide a control for it. It 
I 

to take a 
index in an 


it is possible calculated and 


omit a numerical 
where withdrawal of a complete subject field 
or even a relatively precise part of that field 
will probably not occur. The author implies 
that “See Also” 
Some classifiers seriously question the value 
Also” refer- 


ences, whether in a dictionary or in 


references will be widely used. 
of any wide spread use of “See 
a classi 
fied catalog 

It is further suggested that regular rou 
tines be established for continuous revision 
and refinement of the classification system 
Again, with the use of LC this is not usually 
Phe LC quar 
terly revisions Classification 4dditions and 
Changes, provide a continuous source of new 


required of the local classifier 
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numbers and expansions of subject fields. In 
recent months, for example, a librarian work 
ing with large masses of materials on the 
Near East or Africa has found the LC offer 
ing revisions and new numbers in quantity 

These examples are not cited to suggest 
that use of LC is best suited to the classified 
catalog, but they will, it is hoped, provide in 
some measure comparisons that may help in 
a consideration of the workability of one or 
the other of our major classification systems 
As a practical consideration it is unlikely 
that any large library would be able or want 
to pioneer a new system for its entire collec 
tion, but it might wish to provide a compli 
mentary medium of subject analysis for some 
areas, and in this case a comparison of the 
potentialities of LC and DC would be useful 

Finally, a word on the format and typog 
raphy of this study. The cover has a simple 
and attractive design but the use of repro 
duction of typed copy with unjustified outer 
margins is regrettable. We are sacrificing a 
great deal to cost when as librarians we pet 
mit our works to be printed in an unattrac 
tive style. That it seems to be a financial 
necessity we may recognize but if other read 
ers are as annoyed as the reviewer with the 
bleakness of the appearance and the awk 
ward way that every initial use of the letter 
I was followed by an off-line letter, it might 
be possible to get ALA to search for better 
methods of printing. In order, however, to 
avoid closing this review on a minor note, it 
seems only fair to re peat this study has been 
needed, and the profession should be grate 
ful to the Rockefeller Foundation for its in 
terest and concern in promoting the exam 
ination and study of one medium of subject 
control that has been in partial eclipse for 
some time Mary Darrah Herrick, Chenery 
Library, Boston University 


Bibliography of Slavic 


Periodicals 


Bibliografija rasprava, clanaka knjizeunth 
radovia. | Nauka o knjizevnosti, 1/1 Knijiz 
evnost opcenito. Teorija knjizevnosti. Up 


oredna knjizevnost. 1/2 Historija jugoslay 
enskih knypizevnosti. A-K-Zagreb, Yugoslay 
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ia: Leksikografski zavod FNRI, 1956, 
859p 


The Yugoslav Lexicographic Institute in 
Zagreb has published the first volume of that 
series of the monumental Yugoslav Ency 
clopaedia which will contain the bibliog 
raphy of factual, polemical, critical, and lit 
erary articles. This first volume covers the 
bibliography of literature and is divided into 
two parts: (1) literature in general, theory 
of literature, and comparative literature (94 
pages); and (2) the history of the South Slavic 
literatures, A-K (pages 95-677). There is al 
so a subject index on pages 679.8306, an 
index of pseudonyms and initials on pages 
807.831, and an author index on pages 832 
859. All pages are double-columned 

The purpose of this work is to provide a 
retrospective bibliography of works published 
in the periodicals in South Slavic languages 
from the end of the eighteenth century up 
to 1945, although the present volume ends 
with 1941. This was an enormous task, since 
the material is scattered in thousands of dif 
ferent periodicals published over some 150 
years. Prior to publication it was necessary 
to classify each of the entries under an ap 
propriate subject 

When complete, this bibliography will con 
sist of about twenty-five volumes, of which 
the first fifteen will include: LIL, literature 
IV-VII, Yugoslav literatures; VITLXI, his 
tory; XILXII, philology and foreign litera 
tures; XIV and XV, art and the theater 
Only articles from periodicals (including 
scholarly and popular magazines, newspapers, 
annuals, almanacs, calendars, etc.) are includ 
ed. Books were omitted, since another bib 
liography of Yugoslav books is in prepara 
tion and is scheduled for public ation at an 
early date 

Most of the material included in this bib 
liography was published within the bound 
aries of modern Yugoslavia. However, some 
publications from foreign countries were al 
© included, especially if written by Yugo 
slavs residing abroad or by foreigners espe 
cially interested in studies of Yugoslav his 
tory, culture or national characteristics 

Work on this bibliography was hampered 
by the difhculty of securing information on 
the date of publication of several periodicals 
In the case of some periodicals it is possible 
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that we may discover additional volumes at 
a later date. Thus, supplements to this bib 
liography will be inevitable. A supplement 
containing entries for the war years, 1941-45, 
will also be published 

The arrangement of entries is by broad 
subjects, and within each subject alphabet 
ically by author. Each entry is numbered 
On the whole it can be said that this work 
has been executed in conformity with sound 
bibliographical principles, and when com 
plete it will be of great value for Yugoslav 
sholars as well as for others who are lamil 
iar with the Serbo-Croatian language and are 
interesed in the literatures and cultures of 
the Yugoslav people Milimir Drazic, Uni 
versity of Kentucky Library 


Printing and Publishing 


in Alsace 


Histowe de alsacte aux XVe 
et Par Francois Ritter, Stras 
bourg Paris: FX. Le Roux, 1955. xvi 
63Ip. (Publications de l'Institut des Hautes 
Etudes Alsaciennes, Vol. 14.) 


It takes some daring to attempt a compre 
hensive study of the complex history of print 
ing and publishing in Alsace during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Problems 
involved touch on so many facets of cultural 
and social history that it becomes difficult to 
master the variety of topics and to evaluate 
the considerable literature; it is difficult also 
to add substantial and new information to 
competent studies like Charles Schmidt's His 
towwe littéraive del Alsace (1879), Karl Schor 
bach's Der Strasshburger Friihdrucker Johann 
Mentelin (1982), or Paul Kristeller’s Die 
Strassburger Buchillustration im XV. und im 
Infang des XVI. Jahrhunderts (1888) 

Yet the task is highly worth while. Alsace 
in general, and Strasbourg in particular, are 
key areas in the study of fifteenth and six 
teenth century history. Publishing there pro 
vides dramatic illustrations for the slow dis 
appearance of the medieval world, the growth 
of humaniom and its new learning, the reli 
gious controversies before and during the 


Reformation, the interest in Germany's medi 


eval vernacular literature possibly to be inter 
preted as the by-product of rising national 
ism, the increased production of contempo 
rary literature, including some rather bawdy 
writings for popular entertainment, the a 
complishments of city-sponsored secular ed 
ucation, the development of modern science 
paralleled by the publication of handbooks 
for craftsmen, and the use of book illustra 
tions to make the products of the press more 
attractive and more saleable, and also better 
understood 

Frangois Ritter, well known to the histo 
rian ol early printing through the compilation 
of the Répertowre des livres alsaciens du XVIe 
siécle de la Bibliothéque nationale de Stras 
bourg (1992—), the Catalogue des incunables 
alsaciens de la Bibliothéque nationale de 
Strasbourg (19398), and the Catalogue des in 
cunables et des livres du XV1le siécle de la 
Bibliothéque municipalede Strasbourg (1948), 
and known to literary historians as the co 
author with Paul Heitz of the small but ex 
tremely‘useful Versuch einer Zusammenstel 
lung der deutschen Volkshiicher des 15. und 
16. Jahrhunderts (1924) is well qualihed to 
follow in the steps of the venerable Charles 
Schmidt and to write a comprehensive history 
of Alsatian printing and publishing 

His history of Alsatian printing is divided 
into two main parts. Part I covers the filtec nth 
century. In its first chapter the author sur 
veys the literature on the Gutenberg question 
with its complicated and at times highly spec 
ulative controversies over the chronology of 
events preceding the publication of the 42 
line Bible (including the most recent dis 
cussion over the Missale speciale). When he 
discusses the part which Strasbourg may have 
played in Gutenberg's early attempts, the au 
thor naturally shows his patriotic feelings and 
justifiable bias, without accepting, however 
suspect evidence, like the early sixteenth cen 
tury claim that the Strasbourg printer Men 
telin was the real inventor of the arr nova 
Chapters two to six deal with the earliest 
Strasbourg printers, Mentelin, Eggestein 
Rusch, and others. Chapter seven, the last of 
Part I, is devoted to Alsatians who sought 
their fortunes away from home, among them 
Sixtus Riesinger (Naples), Michael Friburg 
er (Paris, where he established the first press 
in France together with Gering and Crantz) 
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Reinhart (Lyons) and Wenssler (in nearby 
Basel) 

Throughout Part I the author presents, 
and then carefully sifts, available informa 
tion; he pays much attention to the connec 
tion between printers in Strasbourg, their col 
leagues abroad and their learned friends: he 
supplies data on bookmaking techniques and 
illustrations, which then added much to the 
success and fame of Strasbourg publishing 
These and similar points are even more im 
portant in Part Il, which is devoted to the 
sixteenth century. Famous men like Sebastian 
Brant, Geiler von Kaisersperg, Thomas Mur 
ner, Martin Luther Philip Melanchthon, De 
siderius Erasmus, and Ouo Brunfels appear 
again and again on these pages 

The first six chapters of Part IL systemat 
ically discuss the character and activities of 
Strasbourg sixteenth century enterprises. The 
author supplies biographical data, often add 
ing to, and correcting, earlier studies; he ap 
parently made excellent use of archival 
sources to which we find numerous refer 
ences, Important titles, where formerly as 
cribed to the wrong presses, are reassigned; 
the relations between printers and correctors 
editors, authors, government and church au 
thorities, and artists are fully treated, and 
every statement is well documented and copi 
ously annotated. Indeed, the so-called “ap 
pendices (491 in number and covering 
pages 485 to 595) are full of information and 
olten prove instructive, even though they 
seem at times unnecessary ofr superabundant 

The seventh chapter of the second part is 
devoted in its entirety to French printing in 
Strasbourg (in the preceding chapters Fran 
cots Ritter had spoken of the interesting Re 
formation tracts in English produced away 
from England in a town which, in spite of 
rigid trade regulations, had until the middle 
of the sixteenth century shown a liberal at 
titude towards all sides of the religious strug 
gles). The eighth and ninth « hapters cover the 
less prolific printing establishments in Hag 
venau, Colmar, Sélestat, Mulhouse and Laul 
fen. The final chapter is devoted to six out 
standing book illustrators: Wechtelin, Urs 
Gral, Weiditz, Baldung Grien, Schiufelein 
and Tobias Stimmer. In conclusion there is 
a summary “sur l'histoire de Vimprimeric en 
Alsace et ses réactions dans les divers 


domaines de la vie sociale final evidence 


of the author's concern with printing not as 
a separate phenomenon but as part of the en 
tire social and intellectual history 

Though filled with facts, and some figures, 
this book makes (in most parts) for enjoyable 
reading. Ritter avoids monotonous enumera 
tions and generally prefers an easily flowing 
narrative style. Some arguments may seem 
overly spirited; this only added to this read 
er's pleasure, Without making an effort, we 
noticed a few misprints, but this would seem 
well-nigh unavoidable in this type of study 

In summary, the Histoire de limprimenie 
alsacienne is an excellent book which will 
prove to be very useful to students of the 
intellectual history of our carly modern times 
We regret that its value as a reference book 
is somewhat diminished by the absence of a 
subject or topical index; however, it does con 
tain a careful index of authors and publisher 
printers Rudolf Hirsch, University of Penn 
sylvania Library 
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Project 
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free condensed catalog, “What's Available on Mi- 
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American books. 
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